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THE  DUBLIN  CORPORATION, 


THE  PERMISSIVE  BILL. 

A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Municipal  Council  was  held  in  the  City 
Hall,  Dublin,  on  Monday,  the  13th  of  April,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering’ the  following  Notice  of  Motion,  which  had  been  given 
by  Councillor  Alexander  M.  Sullivan  : — “  That  a  Petition  be  pre¬ 
sented  from  this  House  in  support  of  the  principle  of  Sir  W. 
Lawson’s  Bill,  in  so  far  as  it  proposes  to  allow  the  people’s  vote  to 
decide  whether  the  action  of  Magistrates,  or  other  authorities,  in 
licensing  the  common  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  is,  or  is  not  for 
the  people’s  welfare.” 

Alderman  Moylan,  D.L.,  J.P.,  presided  as  locum  tenens  for  the 
Lord  Mayor,  who  was  unavoidably  absent. 

The  other  members  present  were : — Aldermen  Peter  Paul 
M'Swiney,  J.P.  ;  J.  Plunkett;  J.  M‘Cann;  Hugh  Tarpey ;  P. 
Bulfin  ;  B.  J.  Devitt,  J.P.  Town  Councillors,  Sir  John  Gray, 
M.P.,  J.P.  ;  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Vereker  ;  John  Norwood,  LL.D.,  J.P. ; 
John  Byrne  ;  George  Sykes ;  John  Draper  ;  Alexander  M.  Sullivan  ; 
Henry  Maclean.  J.P. ;  Edward  Purdon  ;  P.  W.  Long,  M.D. ;  Samuel 
Eakins  ;  I.  Mathews  ;  Philip  Bedmond  ;  George  B.  Owens,  M.D., 
J.P. ;  P.  Finnegan;  Hugh  O’Rorke,  J.P;  W.  Meagher;  J.P. 
O’Beilly  ;  Anthony  O’Neill ;  John  Jameson,  J.P. ;  J.  J.  Eedmond  ; 
Cornelius  Dennehy,  J.  P;  J.  Whelan  ;  Sir  John  Barrington,  D.L., 
J.P;  Michael  Carey;  M.  Murphy;  P.  Dolan ;  John  Bolger ; 
Henry  Bochford;  and  Michael  Magrath. 

The  Lord  Mayor. — I  hold  in  my  hand  three  memorials  which 
have  been  adopted,  in  reference  to  the  business  to  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  to-day  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  which  I  will  call  on  the  Town  Clerk 
to  read. 

The  Town  Clerk  read  the  documents  in  question,  which 
were  memorials  from  three  several  public  meetings  in  the  city, 
praying  the  Council  to  adopt  the  motion  of  Councillor  Sullivan. 
They  were  signed  by  the  respective  chairmen  of  the  meetings  in 
question :  Very  Bev.  John  Spratt,  D.D.,  Bev.  C.  P.  Meehan,  M.B.I.  A., 
and  J.  Mooney.  The  reading  of  these  memorials,  and  of  the  chair¬ 
men’s  names,  elicited  loud  cheers, 
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Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  who  rose  amidst  cheers,  said : — My  Lord 
Mayor,  I  rise  pursuant  to  notice,  and  move  the  following  resolutions 
and  petition  - 


“Resolved,  that  so  long  as  Parliament  considers  or  maintains  that  the  sale  ol 
alcoholic  leverages  ought  not  to  he  free,  hut  ought  to  he  permitted,  licensed,  or  pro¬ 
hibited  according  to  considerations  for  the  convenience  or  requirements  of  each  com¬ 
munity  or  district,  this  Council  elected  by  the  people’s  vote,  believes  and  declares 
that  the  people  themselves,  in  each  community  or  district,  are  -worthy  of  being 
entrusted  with  the  option,  choice  or  decision  now  exercised  in  their  behalf,  by  the 
magistrates  or  other  functionaries,  as  to  whether  such  licensing  is  desirable  or  useful, 
or  conducive  to  their  convenience,  health,  or  happiness. 

“Resolved,  that  having  become  aware  that  several  measures  are  now  before  Par¬ 
liament,  proposing  to  regulate  or  restrict  the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages,  this 
Council  composed  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people,  feel  it  a  duty  to  urge 
that  according  to  any  such  law  which  may  be  passed,  the  people  may  be  primarily 
consulted  in  each  district  as  to  their  requirements. 

“  Resolved,  that  the  following  petition  be  accordingly  and  is  hereby  adopted  for 
presentation  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  the  same  be  engrossed,  and  sealed, 
and  forwarded  for  presentation  to  Jonathan  Pirn,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  City. 


“To  the  Right  Honourable,  &c.,  &c. 

“  The  Petition  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  the  City  of  Dublin, 

sheweth  : — 

‘  ‘  That  memorialists  have  learned  that  several  measures  are  now  before  your 
honourable  House,  proposing  to  regulate  or  restrain  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks : 
That  at  present  said  sale  is  permitted  in  most  districts  of  the  country  by  the  votes  of 
magistrates,  according  to  their  ideas  of  the  people’s  requirements  in  each  such  dis¬ 
trict  :  That  at  the  present  time  the  people  themselves  are  intelligent  enough  to  be 
allowed  to  judge  whether  any  licensing  is  required  within  their  district :  That 
according  to  existing  Acts  of  Parliament,  communities  or  districts  are  allowed  the 
option,  by  poll  of  the  ratepayers  or  householders,  of  bringing  certain  laws  into 
operation  in  such  district,  and  that  the  people  have  always  exercised  such  power  and 
option  intelligently  and  usefully,  and  the  principle  has  been  found  to  work  well : 
That  memorialists  believe  the  application  of  the  same  principle  in  respect  to  local 
licensing  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  would  be  peculiarly  just,  and  would  work 
equally  well.  Memorialists,  therefore,  pray  your  honourable  House  to  pass  a  law 
which  shall  allow  the  ratepayers,  householders,  or  population  of  each  parish,  city,  or 
district  to  be  polled,  as  to  their  requirements  of  any  or  no  licensing  of  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks  within  their  district.” 

Mr.  Carey. — May  I  ask,  before  Mr.  Sullivan  proceeds  any  further, 
with  his  motion,  if  this  House  has  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson's  Bill  ? 

The  Lord  Mayor. — For  my  own  part,  I  may  state  that  I  have  not. 
Perhaps  Sir  William  Carroll  may  have  received  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Sullivan. — I  must  ask  the  Town  Clerk  whether  or  not  a 
letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Bussell,  forwarding  a  copy  of  the  Bill  to 
this  House  ? 

The  Town  Clerk. — Yes,  it  is  here. 

Mr.  Carey. — Has  the  Town  Clerk  forwarded  a  copy  of  the  Bill  to 
each  member  of  this  House  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan. — That  is  another  matter  altogether. 

The  Town  Clerk, — There  was  no  order  whatever  given  that  I 
should  do  so. 
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Mr.  Carey. — All  I  can  say  is,  that  it  was  not  known  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Honse  that  the  Bill  had  been  forwarded  to  the*  Town 
Clerk  (Oh  !  Oh  !) 

Mr.  Sullivan. — Councillor  Carey  was  so  inattentive  to  the  public 
proceedings  of  the  Council  until  to-day — when  he  is  here  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  reason — that  he  is  ignorant  of  what  was  done  in  open  council 
(hear,  hear).  If  he  had  attended  to  his  duty  here,  he  must  have  been 
aware  that  a  copy  of  the  Bill  was  forwarded  to  this  House,  and 
received  in  open  council ;  that  in  open  council  it  was  decided  to  send 
the  Bill  to  a  Committee  of  the  House,  which  accordingly  was  done; 
and  yet  in  the  face  of  all  this,  he  now  hazards  the  statement,  that  the 
Council  has  had  no  knowledge  of  its  having  been  sent  there,  when  such 
an  order  was  made  by  the  Council  itself  (hear,  hear,  and  laughter). 

Mr.  Carey. — Notwithstanding  the  denunciations  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  I 
beg  to  say  that  I  was  as  attentive  to  my  duties  in  the  House  as  ever  he 
was ;  and  what’s  more,  I  can  tell  him  that  I  never  infringed  on  the 
liberties  of  the  subject  (oh  !  oh  !  and  laughter). 

Mr.  Sullivan. — Well,  now,  my  Lord  Mayor,  I  suppose  I  may  be 
allowed,  by  license  from  Mr.  Carey,  to  proceed  (hear,  hear,  and  laughter). 

I  am  aware,  my  Lord  Mayor,  that  some  members  of  this  Council  have 
reflected  on,  what  they  have  been  pleased  moderately  to  designate,  my 
temerity  in  introducing  into  this  House  this  subject  for  discussion  ; 
and  it  may  be  that  the  vote  at  the  close  will  exhibit  me  in  such  a 
minority  as  to  stamp  with  the  character  of  rashness  my  act  in  flinging 
down  a  challenge  for  its  discussion  on  this  floor.  But,  my  Lord,  the 
race  is  not  always  with  the  swift — the  final  triumph  is  not  always  with 
those  wdio  conquer  at  the  first  poll ;  and  I,  looking  ahead  of  me,  am  not 
discouraged  by  the  prospect  before  me.  I  can  see,  and  that  in  the  not 
distant  future,  this  question,  which  may  possibly  be  out-voted  here 
to-day,  by  the  votes  of  gentlemen  who  have  large  personal  interests  at 
stake,  triumphing  within  this  chamber,  within  our  city,  and  throughout 
the  kingdom.  I  cannot,  and  I  do  not  disguise  from  myself,  entering  on 
this  debate,  and  undertaking  the  responsibility  I  undertake  to-day,  the 
formidable  nature  of  the  opposition  which  I  and  those  for  whom  I 
speak  have  to  encounter.  Not  only  are  ancient  and  deeply  rooted 
ideas,  customs,  and  habits  of  society  contravened,  disturbed,  and 
assailed  by  our  propositions ;  but  there  are  leagued  against  us  the  active 
forces  of  a  powerful,  extensive,  wealthy,  and  well-organized  body  of 
men — merchants,  traders,  or  manufacturers,  with  a  large  capital,  as  they 
believe  at  stake  (hear,  hear).  And  here  I  will  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  of  saying  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  the  fairness, 
the  justice,  or  the  advantage  of  arguing  this  question  by  vituperation 
and  invective  against  the  individuals  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic.  I 
have  never  in  public  or  in  private  touched  on  this  subject,  without 
frankly  stating  that  my  own  experience,  which,  to  be  sure  is  not  large, 
does  not  sustain  those  personal  sketches  occasionally  drawn  by  some  of 
my  teetotal  friends.  Nay,  I  will  say,  that  some  of  the  most  worthy 
men  I  ever  met,  many  of  the  most  upright,  charitable,  and  patriotic 
men  I  have  ever  met,  have  been  engaged  in  one  branch  or  another  of 
this  trade.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  not  with  the  men,  but  with 
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the  system  we  have  to  deal ;  it  is  with  the  system,  not  the  individuals 
engaged  in  it  I  shall  deal  to-day  (hear,  hear).  If  the  system  be  wrong 
and  the  grand  balance  of  its  results  criminal,  the  personal  traits  of  the 
operators  cannot  save  it  from  judgment.  There  was  not  a  more 
generous,  a  more  kindly,  or  a  more  hospitable  people  in  the  world, 
than  were  the  people  of  the  sunny  South,  from  old  Virginia  to  the 
Texan  lines.  Mrs.  Stowe,  seizing  upon  what  was  just  possible  of 
occurrence  under  the  slave  system,  horrified  the  world  with  the  pictures 
which  she  drew.  They  were  not  true,  they  were  utterly  untrue  or 
exaggerated,  as  to  the  general  practice ;  but  such  things  were  possible 
and  legitimate  under  the  system,  and  on  that  one  fact  the  system  was 
condemned  by  the  conscience  of  civilized  humanity.  The  personal 
character,  the  worth,  the  excellence,  the  virtues,  the  vices,  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  men  engaged  in  that  trade  had,  after  all,  nothing 
to  say  to  the  system,  which  was  the  thing  condemned  (hear,  hear). 
It  fell,  and  who  now  mourns  its  fall  ?  It  has  been  swept  away,  and 
who  would  now  propose  to  restore  it  ?  All  the  capital  invested  in  it 
availed  it  nothing — a  capital  greater  by  far  than  that  at  stake  in  this 
alcohol  trade.  And  that  slave  trade  had  much  to  show  for  itself ;  it 
could  claim  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  industry  and  wealth  of  a  country 
overflowing  with  riches,  the  product  of  slave  labour.  Moreover,  the 
“  vested  interests  ”  at  stake  in  it,  could  plead  that  laws  and  constitutional 
pacts  expressly  recognised,  conserved,  and  protected  them.  Yet  all  availed 
nothing  againgst  the  one  crushing  fact  that  the  trade,  though  respect¬ 
able,  and  legal,  and  wealthy,  was  on  the  whole,  a  traffic  in  man’s  degrada¬ 
tion  (loud  applause).  That  is  the  charge  against  the  drink  traffic  ;  that  is 
the  case  put  forward  by  those  great  and  noble  ref ormers  who  have  applied 
themselves  to  the  abolition,  but  by  more  peaceful  and  lawful  means,  of 
another  slave  system,  one  whose  victims  are  white  slaves  in  lands  near 
home ;  a  slave  system  which  cannot  pretend  to  be  the  foundation  of 
national  industry  or  wealth— -no,  but  one  which,  striking  a  fair, 
impartial,  and  honest  account,  and  fairly  totting  up  all  that  can  be  said 
for  and  against  it,  exhibits  on  the  whole  a  terrible  balance  of  results 
inimical  to  the  peace,  morality,  and  happiness,  of  the  people  (hear, 
hear).  I  say  it  is  a  trade,  which  fairly  “  taking  stock  ”  of  it,  and  crediting  it 
to  the  full  with  the  utmost  of  good  claimed  for  it  by  its  friends,  still 
exhibits  a  balance  of  crime,  pauperism,  disease,  misery,  and  death,  such 
as  would  Avarrant  society  in  sweeping  it  at  once,  and  for  ever,  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  But,  strictly  speaking,  prohibition  or  non-restriction 
of  the  liquor  traffic  is  not  the  question  we  have  to  vote  on  here  to-day. 
The  proposition  before  the  House  in  my  resolutions  is  not  that  we 
should  vote  for  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic ;  but  that  we  should  let 
the  people  so  vote,  if  they  please  so  to  do.  My  resolutions  ask  no  man 
to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  that,  traffic  ought  or  ought  not  to 
be  put  down.  They  simply  call  on  you  to  declare  that  you  think  the 
people  should  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  their  own  welfare  and 
happiness.  I  shall  be  curious  to  see  how  gentlemen  who  have  been 
elected  by  and  who  profess  to  represent  the  people,  will  vote  a  negative 
to  that  proposition  of  mine — that  the  people  shall  no  longer  be  voted  for 
at  “licensing  sessions”  by  the  squires,  but  be  permitted  to  judge  and 


to  vote  for  themselves  in  a  matter  that  affects  so  closely,  so  dearly,  so 
terribly  their  own  weal  or  woe  (hear,  hear).  That  is  my  proposition, 
and  I  invite  honourable  gentlemen  to  face  it  and  meet  it  fairly  and 
squarely.  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  they  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  am  sure  some  of  them  have  come  here  prepared  with  speeches  of 
quite  another  and  a  different  character.  They  will  apply  themselves 
I  doubt  not,  to  my  resolutions,  as  if  they  demanded  adhesion  to  total 
abstinence,  or  called  for  total  prohibition,  instead  of  my  proposition  to 
leave  all  that  to  the  people  themselves.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  at 
the  outset  that  my  resolutions  merely  ask  that  the  existing  laws  as  to 
licensing  or  prohibiting  the  drink  traffic,  shall  come  into  operation  only 
on  the  peoples’  vote,  instead  of  on  the  magistrate’s  vote  as  at  present. 
The  question  I  raise  is  simply  this :  If  there  is  to  be  restriction,  who  shall 
restrict? — the  magistrates  for  the  people,  or  the  people  for  themselves? 
I  ask  my  opponents  not  to  give  the  go-by  to  this  the  real  issue  raised. 
I  challenge  them  to  face  it  frankly  if  they  dare  do  so,  and  not  to  mind 
■the  old  sing-song  about  the  “use”  and  “abuse’’  of  drunkenness,  or 
the  harmlessness,  the  healthfulness,  and  excellence  of  moderate  tippling 
(laughter,  and  cheers).  Suppose  we  grant  it  all,  what  has  it  all  to  say 
to  the  present  question  of  trusting  the  people  with  a  vote  on  the  subject  ? 
If  those  gentlemen  think  prohibition  wrong,  and  have  arguments  to 
prove  it  wrong,  that  will  be  a  right  plea  to  urge  when  we  come  to  poll 
the  people  as  to  prohibition  or  licensing.  The  question  here  to-day  is 
not  how  you  would  like  the  traffic  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  people,  but 
whether  you  will  trust  the  people  with  a  vote  upon  it.  Gentlemen  may 
be  ever  so  strongly  opposed  to  prohibition,  and  yet  vote  for  my  resolu¬ 
tions,  which  simply  ask  that  the  people  may  be  allowed  to  have  a  voice 
upon  the  subject.  Gentlemen  ever  so  strongly  opposed  to  teetotalism, 
who  think  it  impracticable,  chimerical,  injurious,  or  wrong,  may 
nevertheless  support  my  resolutions,  which  merely  demand  that  the 
peoples’  vote  instead  of  the  magistrates’  vote  in  each  district,  may  be 
allowed  to  decide  as  to  the  people’s  requirements  in  the  matter  of  drinking 
establishments.  Is  it  because  you  fear  the  people  would  not  vote  as  you 
desire,  that  you  would  keep  the  right  of  voting  from  them  ?  I  say  frankly 
for  myself,  that  though  I  stand  here  to-day  to  demand  this  right  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,  I  firmly  believe  that  if  they  possessed  it  in  the  morning,  its  exercise 
would  be  in  favour  of  licensing  and  against  prohibition  in  nearly  every 
district  in  Ireland,  just  at  present.  I  am  satisfied  only  a  minority  just 
now  hold  my  views  as  to  total  abstinence  from  alcohol ;  and  that  pro¬ 
bably  in  only  three  cases  out  of  three  hundred  would  the  people  just 
now  vote  as  I  should  desire  upon  the  subject.  Nevertheless  Isay,  let  them 
vote.  God  forbid  I  should  desire  to  keep  a  right  from  the  people 
merely  because  its  exercise  might  be  in  a  direction  contrary  to  my  ideas 
of  wisdom.  Would  I  be  so  tyrannical  as  to  bar  the  people  of  their 
free  will  because  I  was  afraid  they  would  exercise  it  in  their  own 
behalf  against  my  views?  Is  that  what  gentlemen  are  coming  here 
to-day  to  do  ?  Is  it  that  they  believe  that  however  the  vote  might 
tend  just  now,  they  fear  that  in  five  or  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence,  the 
people  would  probaby  use  the  vote  against  the  drink  traffic,  and  so 
gentlemen  interested  in  that  trade  will  fight  bitterly  to  keep  from  tho 
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people’s  hands  that  power  (applause).  And  now,  my  Lord,  having 
endeavoured  to  set  clearly  the  foundations  of  our  proposition,  what 
specifically  are  the  arguments  relied  upon  against  us.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  them,  I  will  state  them  fairly  and  fully, 
for  there  is  no  safer  waj^  of  obtaining  knowledge  on  any  subject  than 
to  state  fairly  what  is  said  by  an  adversary,  and  then  combat  it  as  best 
one  can.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  urged  against  the  principle  which 
I  am  contending  for,  that  such  a  law  would  be  a  tyranny  and  an  in¬ 
justice.  The  second  plea  is,  that  it  never  could  be  enforced,  and  that 
it  would  only  increase  the  evil  which  it  sought  to  have  abated.  Thirdly, 
it  is  said  that  we  must  not  try  to  make  men  practise  sobriety  or  morality 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  rather  rely  on  the  progress  of  religion 
and  education  (hear,  hear).  I  will  deal  with  those  pleas  one  by  one. 
I  will  take  the  last  one  first,  as  it  may  be  most  quickly  disposed  of.  It 
is  said  it  would  be  preposterous  utopian  and  absurd  to  have  laws  to 
enforce  sobriety  (hear,  hear).  What !  Are  gentlemen  who  cry  “  hear, 
hear,”  serious?  Are  they  asleep  or  dreaming?  Are  they  serious  in 
saying  it  would  be  novel,  preposterous,  and  utopian,  to  propose  laws 
against  drunkenness.  Is  drunkenness,  then,  no  crime  against  law  at 
the  present  moment?  Do  we  not,  as  it  is,  try  “  to  make  men  sober  by 
Act  of  Parliament” . 

Mr.  Magratit — Ineffectually. 

Mr.  Sullivan. — I  thank  Councillor  Magrath  for  that  confession. 
He  admits  that  the  present  laws  are  inneffectual ;  and  so  say  we,  and  we 
accordingly  have  pro  red  and  confessed  by  members  of  the  trade  the 
need  of  a  radical  reform  (cheers.)  So  that  all  at  once  the  old  parrot- 
cry  of  utopianism  is  given  up  as  an  imposture ;  and  it  is  confessed  we 
ask  nothing  that  Parliament  has  not  tried  to  do  in  vain  by  some  two 
hundred  tinkering  enactments — all  in  the  interests  of  the  trade.  Oh 
but  much  imposture,  and  sham,  and  humbug,  is  talked  in  defence  of  that 
trade.  We  should  not  try  to  make  men  moral,  or  virtuous,  or  honest, 
forsooth,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  only  leave  all  to  religion  and  education. 
What  have  we  jails  for  then  ?  Why  legislate  against  dishonesty — why 
not  u  trust  to  the  progress  of  enlightenment,  religion,  and  education,” 
as  the  cant  of  humbug  hath  it  ?  Why  send  rogues  to  prison  ?  Ah,  but 
“  drinking  in  itself  is  harmless,”  we  are  told.  Well,  so  is  betting  ;  yet 
have  we  not  laws  against  betting-houses?  (hear,  hear).  There  is  no  law 
against  betting-— there  is  against  betting-houses.  Why  ?  Because  the 
Legislature  judges  that  though  betting  in  itself  may  or  may  not  be 
harmless,  the  public  practice  of  betting  has  had  an  immoral  tendency  ; 
not  indeed  that  it  had  sent  men  reeling  reasonless  through  the  streets, 
yet  nevertheless  had  exercised  an  evil  influence  on  its  practitioners ;  so 
the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  against  betting-houses.  Again  look  at 
the  laws  against  cock  fighting,  by  which  we  “  try  to  make  men  moral 
and  virtuous  by  Act  of  Parliament.”  Nay  we  try  to  make  men  religious 
by  Act  of  Parliament - 

A  Voice. — Beligious? 

Mr.  Sullivan. — Yes  ;  religious.  There  are  statutes  oppres¬ 
sively  compelling  Sabbath  observance  on  a  particular  day  of  the 
week ;  the  effect  of  which  is  that  some  of  our  fellow  citizens  have  to 
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observe  two  Sabbaths — their  own  and  the  legal  sabbath.  Yes,  there  is 
a  compulsory  Sabbath  observance  law,  under  which,  in  Kildare  I  think 
it  was,  some  farmers  were  punished  a  few  years  ago,  for  moving  their 
flocks  or  mowing  their  harvest  on  a  fine  Sunday  in  a  w^et  autumn. 
The  magistrates  fined  those  men  according  to  law  for  engaging 
exceptionally  in  a  work  of  necessity — saving  the  wetted  sheaves  from 
rotting  on  the  ground;  yet,  monstrous  injustice,  the  same  magistrates 
did  not  punish,  but  rather  licensed,  other  men  to  ply  a  trade  upon  the 
Sabbath  which  sent  men  reeling,  and  yelling,  and  blaspheming  through 
the  streets  on  that  same  holy  day  !  These  are  the  injustices  the 
inequalities  we  will  submit  to  no  longer ;  this  favoritism  of  the  law 
for  the  drink  traffic ;  and  yet  when  we  come  to  demand  equality  and 
fair  play,  we  are  told  that  we  require  something  novel,  utopian,  and 
oppresive  !  Yes,  oppressive  indeed  !  It  is  said  “  why  should  you  in¬ 
terfere  with  a  man’s  habits?  ”  This  question  also  is  answered  for  me 
already  by  existing  laws — I  allude  to  the  Sanitary  Laws  ;  aye,  the  com¬ 
pulsory  Sanitary  Laws  (hear,  hear).  “Oh”  says  some  gentleman  (in 
the  trade  I  warrant),  “  think  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.”  That  is 
just  what  I  want  them  to  think  of  (laughter),  and  give  the  subjects  of  this 
realm  the  liberty  of  action  as  regards  this  branch  of  sanitary  reform 
which  they  possess  and  exercise  as  regards  others.  I  believe  Mr. 
Councillor  Carey  himself  happens  to  be  on  one  of  our  committees  which 
invades  the  “  liberty  of  the  subject”  every  day  and  every  hour  in  what 
I  suppose  would  be  called  the  absurd,  utopian,  and  impracticable  idea 
of  trying  to  make  men  cleanly  by  Act  of  Parliament.  That  system, 
those  compulsory  sanitary  laws,  have  been  brought  into  operation  I 
believe  by  local  option  and  public  vote.  That  precisely  is  what  we 
ask  also.  Who  complains  of  those  compulsory  sanitary  laws  ?  Who, 
in  the  interest  of  uncleanliness  and  contagion,  tries  to  hoodwink  the 
public  by  a  cry  about  “  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ?  ”  Suppose  some  one 
of  the  poor  people  visited  by  the  officials  of  our  Sanitary  Committee  met 
Mr.  Carey,  might  he  not  say — “  Councillor,  you  invade  my  home  to  see 
whether  I  am  cleanly  in  my  habits  according  to  law ;  yet  your  daily 
occupation  is  selling  doses  of  drunkenness  by  law  :  drunkenness  is  the 
parent  of  uncleanness — ’tis  you  should  be  put  down  by  law”  (loud 
laughter,  and  cheers).  Now,  my  Lord,  as  to  this  plea  of  “  tyranny,” 
it  raises  the  whole  question.  I  meet  it  by  one  or  two  simple  proposi¬ 
tions,  which  I  challenge  any  one  to  contest.  Firstly,  1  say  society,  the 
community  or  the  state,  call  it  what  you  will,  has  the  right — the 
absolute,  just,  and  indefeasible  right — to  protect  itself,  byrepressing  or 
forbidding  any  public  traffic  or  practice  which  is,  on  the  whole,  injurious 
or  inimical  to  its  peace,  good  order,  or  morality.  Secondly,  I  undertake  to 
prove  by  irresistible  evidence  that  the  drink  traffic  is,  on  the  whole,  by  a 
fearful  balance  of  criminal  results,  inimical  to  peace,  good  order,  and 
morality ;  and  is  to  an  equal  extent  productive  of  poverty,  disease, 
misery,  crime,  and  death.  As  to  the  first  proposition,  the  right  of  the 
community,  it  ought  to  be  needless  for  me  to  adduce  evidence  in 
sustainment  of  anything  so  self-evident ;  however,  I  will  simply  take 
the  London  Spectator ,  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  influential  of 
journals  in  England.  Writing  on  the  Maine  Liquor  Law,  the  Spec¬ 
tator  says : — 
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“No  state  could  exist  as  a  civilized  organism  without  the  power  to  define  crime, 
to  impose  a  moral  law  upon  a  disbelieving  minority,  to  raise  the  standard  of  practical 
ethics  up  to  the  level  of  its  own  convictions.  There  are  thousands  of  persons  in 
England — Mormons,  Mahommedans,  or  eccentrics,  who  deny  that  bigamy  is  for¬ 
bidden  by  any  moral  law,  but  it  is  none  the  less  righteous  for  the  state,  believing 
that  bigamy  is  injurious  to  society,  or  opposed  to  natural  morality,  to  make  bigamy 
a  penal  offence.  If  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  honestly  thought  liquor  dealing 
a  crime,  we  should  hold  them  not  only  justified  in  prohibiting  it,  but  false  to  their 
own  highest  conscience,  if  they  abstained  from  doing  so  ”  (hear,  hear,  and 
appplause) . 

There  is  our  argument — that  is  the  foundation  of  our  case.  Now,  my 
Lord,  I  will  read  you  another  authority  on  that  point,  from  the  speech 
of - 

Mr.  Carey. —  I  beg  your  pardon — what  is  the  date  of  that  article  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan. — I  will  supply  you  with  the  date  by-and-bye.  I 
will  give  you  another  authority,  whose  name  ought  to  be  received  with 
respect  in  any  deliberative  assembly — Lord  Macauley.  He  says  : — 

“  I  say  that  where  the  public  morality  is  concerned,  it  may  be  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  interfere  with  the  contracts  of  individuals.  Take  the  case  of  lotteries.  I 
have,  we  will  suppose,  an  estate  for  which  I  wish  to  get  £20,000.  I  announce  my 
intention  to  issue  a  thousand  tickets  at  £20  each.  The  holder  of  the  number  which 
is  first  drawn  is  to  have  the  estate ;  but  the  magistrate  interferes — the  contract 
between  me  and  the  purchasers  of  my  ticket  is  annulled,  and  I  am  forced  to  pay  a 
heavy  penalty  for  having  made  such  a  contract.  I  appeal  to  the  principle  of  free 
trade  as  expounded  by  the  honourable  gentlemen  the  members  for  Montrose  and 
Sheffield.  I  say  to  you,  the  legislators  who  have  restricted  my  liberty,  what  business 
have  you  to  interfere  between  a  buyer  and  seller  ?  If  you  think  the  speculation  a 
bad  one,  do  not  take  tickets ;  but  do  not  interdict  other  people  from  judging  for 
themselves.  Surely  you  would  answer,  you  would  be  right  if  this  were  a  question  of 
trade ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  morality.  We  prohibit  you  from  disposing  of  your 
property  in  this  particular  mode,  because  it  is  a  mode  which  tends  to  encourage  a 
most  pernicious  habit  of  mind,  a  habit  of  mind  incompatible  with  all  the  qualities  on 
which  the  well-being  of  individuals  and  of  nations  depends.  It  must  then,  I  think, 
be  admitted,  that  where  health  is  concerned,  and  where  morality  is  concerned,  the 
state  is  justified  in  interfering  with  the  contracts  of  individuals.  And  if  this  be 
admitted,  it  follows  that  the  case  with  which  we  have  now  to  do  is  a  case  for  in¬ 
terference  ”  (hear,  hear). 

I  could  easily  multiply  authorities,  but  I  need  not,  to  shew  you  that  not 
only  has  a  community  the  right  to  regulate,  restrain,  or  prohibit,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  does  regulate,  restrain,  and  prohibit  whatever  is  deemed 
prejudicial  to  the  public  peace,  morality,  health,  or  safety.  Take  the  fact 
in  another  phase.  Look  at  the  compulsory  laws  this  moment  in  existence. 
Take  the  laws  against  smoke  nuisances;  the  Factory  Acts;  the  compulsory 
vaccination  laws.  Look  at  the  laws  for  the  drainage  of  districts,  and  see 
the  compulsory  powers  which  are  there  given.  If  there  be  a  district  in  the 
west  of  Ireland — and  this  sometimes  happens — where  the  land  is  covered 
by  inundations,  a  notice  can  be  inserted  in  the  papers,  asking  the  pro¬ 
prietors  adjoining  to  meet  on  a  certain  day  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
measures  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done.  If  there  be  one  hundred  pro¬ 
prietors  in  the  district,  and  out  of  that  number  forty-nine  only  meet, 
and  if  twenty-five  out  of  the  forty -nine  vote  to  have  the  district  drained, 
the  law  gives  them  the  power  to  saddle  any  amount  of  money  they 
can  raise  upon  that  district,  and  that  on  the  security  of  the  estate  of 


every  man  in  the  entire  district  (hear,  hear).  Here  we  want  to  drain 
a  district  from  inundations  far  more  injurious  to  the  homes  and 
families  of  the  people  than  any  inundations  which  ever  took  place  from 
the  overflowing  of  the  Shannon  (loud  applause).  In  fine,  the  statute 
book  is  crowded  with  laws  based  on  the  principles  underlying  our 
measure.  Look  at  the  Township  Act.  There  we  have  local  option,  a 
ratepayer’s  vote,  and  the  principle  of  local  self-government — the  bases 
of  our  present  proposition.  The  district  is  polled,  and  if  even  a  bare 
majority  so  will  it,  that  district  is  made  into  a  self-governing  township, 
possessed  of  considerable  compulsory  powers.  Have  the  Irish  people 
used  their  powers  under  that  Township  Act  well  or  ill  ?  Have  not  the 
people  used  those  powers  intelligently  and  wisely  ?  Have  they  not 
shewn  themselves  worthy  of  such  trust,  worthy  of  a  voice  in  the  re¬ 
gulating  of  their  own  affairs?  Why  then  distrust  them  on  this 
licensing  question  ?  Why  unfairly  seek  to  keep  from  their  hands  on 
this  question,  which  so  vitally  concerns  them,  the  power  they  have 
shewn  themselves  so  worthy  to  possess  and  so  wise  to  use  ?  (applause). 
But  I  hear  it  said  “  why  not  subject  all  other  trades  to  a  like  ordeal.” 
I  promptly  answer  yes,  by  all  means,  subject  to  a  like  ordeal  all  other 
trades  against  which  the  like  balance  of  evil  is  made  out.  This  plea 
goes  on  the  assumption  that  alcohol  is  like  any  other  article  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  ought  not  to  be  restricted  any  more  than  bread,  or  tea,  or 
meat.  But  is  this  so  ?  (hear,  hear).  Is  it  true  that  alcohol  is  like  any 
ordinary  article  of  food  or  drink  which  may  be  freely  and  unrestrictedly 
sold  without  evil  results  ?  Will  the  alcohol  traders  themselves  say  that 
this  is  so  ?  I  challenge  them  to  say  yes,  if  they  dare.  Is  alcohol  an 
ordinary  innocuous  and  honest  article  that  may  be  safely  free  ?  Be  it 
noted,  my  Lord  Mayor,  that  we  are  not  proposing  to  restrict  any  trade 
that  is  already  free.  I  for  my  own  part  say,  either  let  this  trade  be 
free,  or  if  it  is  to  be  restricted  in  the  people’s  name,  let  the  people 
themselves  restrict  it,  and  let  them  permit  it  if  they  think  it  is  for  their 
good.  But  the  alcohol  traders,  at  least  the  association  of  which 
Councillor  Carey  is  president,  do  not  want  free  trade.  Mr.  Carey  wont 
say  that  alcohol  is  the  harmless  article  that  can  be  trusted  with  free 
sale.  Oh  no.  There  are  no  men  so  ready  to  conjure  up  horrors  to 
keep  off  new  licences  as  the  men  who  have  old  ones,  and  who  want 
protection  and  monoply.  Oh  the  virtue  of  these  gentlemen  is  great 
when  they  want  all  the  trade  to  be  concentrated  within  their  own  “  old 
established  ”  houses.  The  most  frightful  horrors  are  to  ensue  if  you 
injure  their  monoply  by  letting  in  competition  (laughter).  There  is 
Mr.  Carey  for  instance ;  he  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  draw  for  you  a 
picture,  which  I  shall  not  draw,  of  some  of  his  humbler  fellow  sellers 
of  alcholic  drinks,  whom  he  the  other  day  described  as  little  better 
than  keepers  of  brothels  (hear,  hear).  I  impeach  none  of  Mr.  Carey’s 
fellow  sellers  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  such  strong  language  as  that. 
The  language  is  his  not  mine.  Oh  yes,  it  is  safe  to  be  down  on  the 
beer  houses  ;  they  are  owned  by  poor  men.  But  how  will  taking  away 
the  power  to  sell  drink  in  those  houses  make  them  cease  to  be  brothels, 
unless  you  admit  that  it  is  the  drink  and  not  the  house  that  makes  the 
brothel?  The  argument  is  not  mine  but  Mr.  Carey’s.  I  say  the 
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whole  of  our  existing  licencing  laws  are  a  mass  of  injustices  and 
anomalies.  Why  should  the  law  unfairly  saddle  with  double  duties  the 
citizen  who  instead  of  selling  drink  at  the  counter,  desires  to  sell  articles 
for  family  consumption  ?  One  would  think  the  law  should  rather  dis¬ 
courage  drinking  away  from  home,  and  if  it  made  a  distinction, 
encourage  the  trade  in  articles  for  family  consumption :  yet  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  the  spirit  grocers  of  this  city  are  saddled  with  an  impost 
double,  and  far  beyond  that  levied  on  the  trader  who  sells  over  the 
counter  ? 

Mr.  Carey. — No,  no. 

Mr.  Sullivan. — In  reply  to  that  u  no,  no,”  I  will  give  you  facts  and 
figures  which  are  not  to  be  controverted.  The  proprietor  of  premises 
valued  at  £10,  where  drink  is  to  be  consumed  at  the  counter,  pays  in  all 
£6  Is.  9d.  for  his  license ;  the  proprietor  of  a  house  of  the  same  value, 
if  the  drink  is  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  spot,  but  taken  home,  pays  a 
total  of  £17  2s.  2d.  (hear,  hear).  There  are  the  figures;  they  defy 
contradiction.  The  gentleman  who  interrupted  little  thought  I  had 
them  by  me  (applause).  This  system  cannot  continue.  A  change 
there  must  and  will  be.  If  there  must  be  licences,  let  the  charges  be 
equalised,  and  let  individual  character  and  reputation  in  this  as  in  other 
trades  find  their  level  amidst  competition.  If  there  must  be  restriction, 
let  the  people  themselves  have  the  restrictive  power.  There  is  need  for 
qiuck  and  thorough  action.  What  is  the  drink  traffic  doing  in  our 
midst  ?  Take  stock  of  its  working  and  results.  Let  us  put  down  on 
one  side  of  the  account  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour.  I  am  quite  con¬ 
tent  to  have  an  account  taken  fully  and  fairly.  Take  the  ledger — open 
the  page.  Enter  all  you  can  in  favour  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
What  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  page  ?  A  terrible  account.  I  will 
give  it  to  you.  Every  one  who  has  to  do  with  the  administration  of 
our  laws,  those  who  have  ample  opportunities  of  considering  public  morals 
and  public  crimes,  will  tell  you  that  to  this  one  article  is  to  be  attributed 
more  than  to  all  the  other  causes  put  together  crime,  disease,  and  pauper¬ 
ism,  (hear,  hear).  The  coroner’s  clerk  of  Liverpool  testified  that  “  in 
seventeen  out  of  every  twenty  inquests,  drink  has  had  more  or  less  to 
do  with  the  cause  of  death— that  is,  drink  has  had  more  or  less  to  do  with 
killing  581  out  of  690  persons  on  whom  inquests  were  held  in  Liver¬ 
pool  in  the  year  1859,  a  number  in  one  year  and  in  one  town  equal  to 
that  which  has  been  left  dead  on  the  field  after  some  of  the  bloodiest 
battles  that  have  decided  the  destinies  of  the  world.”  Another  not 
less  terrible  picture  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Wakley,  M.  P.,  late  coroner  of 
Middlesex,  in  which  he  says: — “I  think  intoxication  likely  to  be  the 
cause  of  one-half  the  inquests  held.  There  are  annually  1500  inquests 
in  the  western  division  of  Middlesex,  and  according  to  that  ratio,  900 
of  the  deaths  are  produced  by  hard  drinking.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
Legislature,  which  is  justly  particular  about  chemists  and  druggists 
vending  poison,  is  not  equally  so  with  the  venders  of  gin,  which  appears 
to  cause  such  a  dreadful  waste  of  life.”  The  same  coroner  goes  further 
into  the  matter,  many  particulars  of  which  I  spare  the  House,  and  he 
states: — UI  have  reason  to  believe  that  from  10,000  to  15000  persons 
die  in  this  metropolis  annually  from  the  effects  of  gin  drinking,  upon 
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whom  no  inquests  are  held.  Since  I  have  been  Coroner,  I  have  seen 
so  many  murders  by  poison,  by  drowning,  by  hanging,  and  cutting  the 
throat,  in  consequence  of  drinking  ardent  spirits,  that  I  am  astonished 
the  Legislature  does  not  interfere.  I  am  confident  they  will,  before 
long,  be  obliged  to  interfere  with  the  sale  of  liquors  containing  alcohol. 
The  gin  seller  should  be  made  as  responsible  as  the  chemist  and  drug¬ 
gist.”  If  the  same  balance  appear  against  any  other  article  of  com¬ 
merce,  let  it  be  produced.  What  are  the  next  items  ?  Some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  taken  up  this  question  a  short  time  ago  conceived 
the  idea  of  collecting  from  the  various  newspapers  of  some  one  week  all 
the  publicly  reported  cases  of  crime  and  accident  resulting  from  drink. 
I  hope,  by  the  way,  they  did  not  omit  to  consult  one  of  our  most  able 
and  influential  journals  here  in  Ireland,  in  which  alone  they  would  find 
chronicled  a  heavy  contribution  to  such  a  collection— I  mean  the 
Freeman’s  Journal  (hear,  hear).  Well,  the  collection  was  made 
indiscriminately  from  the  public  journals  of  one  week.  I  have  that 
collection  now  in  my  hand  ;  every  paragraph  copied  with  the  name  and 
date  in  every  instance  of  the  newspaper  from  which  it  was  taken.  I 
will  simply  give  the  summary: — Drunken,  disordely,  and  riotous  con¬ 
duct  through  drink,  140  cases;  violent  and  outrageous  assaults,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  drink,  53  ;  public  safety  seriously  imperilled  by  drunkenness, 
7 ;  loss  of  employment  through  drink,  4 ;  bodily  injury  or  peril, 
because  of  drink,  9  ;  female  drunkenness  and  disorder,  24 ;  drunken 
indecent  assaults  on  women,  9  ;  brutal  cruelty  to  wives  and  children, 
excited  by  drink,  17 ;  robbery,  assisted  by  drink,  35  ;  attempted  suicide 
through  drink,  2 ;  completed  suicide  through  drink,  9  ;  stabbing 
through  drink,  9 ;  cutting  and  wounding  through  drink,  7 ;  man¬ 
slaughter  and  murder  through  drink,  8  ;  other  premature  deaths, 
93__ 

Mr.  Carey  here  smiled  at  the  result  of  the  return. 

Mr.  Sullivan. — It  is  of  course  a  subject  for  laughter  on  the  part  of 
the  President  of  the  Grocers  and  Vintners  Society. 

Alderman  Devitt. — Where  was  it  all  those  terrible  things  hap¬ 
pened  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan. — I  will  undertake  to  give  you  that  information.  I 
will  put  into  the  Alderman’s  hand  the  day  and  date  of  each  case,  and 
the  name  of  the  journal  in  which  they  appeared  (hear,  hear).  The 
entire  list  amounts  to  420  cases  in  one  week,  giving  a  total  of  21,840 
cases  reported  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Carey. — Where  was  it  that  all  this  took  place? 

Mr.  Sullivan.— I  have  already  stated  that  it  was  in  Great  Britain, 
and  perhaps  you  will  not  find  your  own  unfortunate  country  in  a  more 
satisfactory  position  before  I  sit  down.  We  have  statistics  in  reference 
to  evil  effects  following  from  drinking  habits  in  England  that  we  have 
not  forthcoming  here,  but  we  have  some  facts  here  which  I  shall  have 
to  advert  to  by-and-bye.  I  will  call  evidence  to  the  bar — I  will 
call  several  witnesses  to  be  heard  on  this  subject.  I  will  call  the 
Judges  of  the  land  to  speak  on  this  point.  As  some  reference 
has  been  made  to  Ireland,  I  will  take  the  charge  at  Armagh  of  the 
Hon.  Judge  Lawson,  who  said : — “  Our  experience  leads  us  to  the 
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conclusion  that  all  the  crimes  that  we  meet  with  on  circuit,  are  more  or 
less-  directly  or  indirectly  caused  by  drunkenness.”  At  Derry,  the 
Right  Hon.  Judge  George,  in  addressing  the  grand  jury  referred  to  the 
increase  of  intoxication,  and  suggested  to  them  to  consider  what  steps 
should  betaken  to  check  the  crime;  and  at  Monaghan  Mr.  Justice 
Morris  told  the  jury  that  it  was  a  matter  requiring  their  serious  con¬ 
sideration,  whether  they  could  not  lessen  the  temptation  to  indulgence 
in  drink.  I  have  here  the  opinion  of  Judge  Hayes,  who  says  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  crime  coming  before  him  were  traceable  to  drunkenness ; 
of  Judge  Gurney,  who  states  that  “  almost  every  crime  has  its  origin, 
more  or  less  in  drinking;”  of  Judge  Erskine,  who  says  that  “ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred  are  caused  by  drinking;”  of  Judge 
Pattison,  who  remarked  in  his  address  to  the  grand  jury,  “  if  it  were 
not  for  drinking,  you  and  I  would  have  nothing  to  do;”  of  Judge 
Wightman,  who  says  “  three- fourths  of  the  cases  of  crime  have  their 
origin  in  public  houses  and  beer  shops;”  of  Mr.  Hill,  Recorder  of 
Birmingham,  who  says  “  whatever  step  we  take,  and  into  whatever  direction 
we  may  strike,  the  drink  demon  starts  up  before  us,  and  blocks  the 
way.”  The  strongest  writers  I  could  call  against  this  alchol  traffic 
would  be  an  eminent  brewer,  Mr.  Charles  Buxton  (hear,  hear).  What 
does  Mr.  Buxton  say  : — “  It  is  in  vain  that  every  engine  is  set  to  work 
that  philantrophy  can  devise,  when  those  whom  we  seek  to  benefit  are 
habitually  tampering  with  their  faculties  of  reason  and  will — soaking 
their  brains  with  beer,  or  inflaming  them  with  ardent  spirits.  The 
struggle  of  the  school,  and  the  library,  and  the  church,  all  united 
against  the  beer  house  and  gin  palace,  is  but  one  development  of  the 
war  between  heaven  and  hell.”  That  is  the  brewer’s  testimony  (hear, 
hear).  “Well  may  wre  say  with  Shakespeare,  ‘  Oh  !  that  men  should 
put  an  enemy  into  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains  !  that  we 
should  with  joy,  pleasure,  revel,  and  applause,  transform  ourselves  into 
beasts . ’  It  is  in  short  intoxication  that  fills  our  jails,  it  is  in¬ 

toxication  that  fills  our  lunatic  asylums,  and  it  is  intoxication  that 
fills  our  workhouses  with  poor.  Were  it  not  for  this  one  cause, 
pauperism  would  be  nearly  extinguished  in  England”  (hear,  hear). 

Councillor  Redmond. — It’s  a  wonder  how  he  continues  to  brew  ale 
for  all  that  (much  laughter). 

Mr.  Sullivan.-— Quite  right,  Councillor,  so  it  is ;  but  the  philan¬ 
thropy  of  you  gentlemen  engaged  in  this  trade  is  not  always  as  genuine 
and  as  consistent  as  might  be,  you  know  (renewed  laughter).  Mr. 
Buxton  however,  has  put  you  all  to  the  blush  in  one  respect,  and 
perhaps  your  laugh  at  him  will  turn  against  yourselves  when  I  tell 
you  that  with  all  his  great  stake  in  this  trade,  he  is  willing  to  trust  the 
people  with  a  vote — in  fact  he  is  the  author  of  our  proposition  (cheers). 
Here  are  his  words 

“We  are  convinced  that  if  a  statesman  who  heartily  wished  to  do  the  utmost 
possible  good  to  his  country,  were  thoughtfully  to  inquire  which  of  the  topics  of  the 
day  deserved  the  most  intense  force  of  his  attention,  the  true  reply — the  reply  which 
would  be  enacted  by  full  deliberation,  would  be,  that  he  should  study  the  means  by 
which  this  worst  of  a  plague  can  stayed.  The  intellectual,  the  moral,  and  the 
religious  welfare  of  the  people,  their  material  comforts,  their  domestic  happiness  are 
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all  involved.  The  question  is,  whether  millions  of  our  countrymen  shall  be  helped 
to  become  happier  and  wiser — whether  pauperism,  lunacy,  disease,  and  crime  shall 
be  diminished — whether  multitudes  of  men,  women,  and  children,  shall  be  aided  to 
escape  from  utter  ruin  of  body  and  soul?  Surely  such  a  question  as  this,  enclosing 
within  its  limits  consequences  so  momentous,  ought  to  be  weighed  with  earnest 
thought  by  all  our  patriots.  But  what  we  would  throw  out  for  consideration  is  the 
question,  whether  it  should  not  be  allowed,  that  when  five-sixths  of  the  ratepayers  of 
a  parish  demand  the  entire  extinction  of  all  the  places  for  the  sale  of  fermented 
liquors,  their  prayer  should  be  granted,  and  all  licences  then  existing  should  expire, 
after  a  fair  time  had  been  allowed  for  the  publicans  to  make  other  arrangements.” 

Now  gentlemen  go  ye  and  say  likewise  (laughter).  Every  man 
known  to  onr  age  as  a  friend  of  his  fellow  man  has  recorded  his 
testimony  against  this  traffic.  I  call  a  witness  whose  name  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  reverence  and  respect  here,  as  it  would  be  in  any  assemblage 
of  Irishmen— Eichard  Cobden  (loud  applause) ;  and  hear  how  he 
testifies : 

“  Every  day’s  experience  tends  more  and  more  to  confirm  me  in  my  opinion  that 
the  Temperance  Cause  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  social  and  political  reform.  4s 
for  the  moral  bearing  of  the  question,  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  all 
other  reforms  together  would  fail  to  confer  as  great  blessings  upon  the  masses,  as 
that  of  weaning  them  from  intoxicating  drinks”  (hear,  hear). 

The  name  of  Goldwin  Smith  is  not  unknown  amongst  you  (hear, 
hear).  You  know  the  weight  and  value  of  his  opinion.  Hear  it ; — 

“If  the  community  has  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  combination  of  the 
licensed  victuallers,  they  assuredly  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  rise  of  the 
Alliance. 

“The  ultimate  issue  of  the  struggle  is  certain.  If  anyone  doubts  the  general 
preponderance  of  good  over  evil  in  human  nature,  he  has  only  to  study  the  history  of 
moral  crusades.  The  enthuastic  energy  and  self  devotion  whith  which  a  moral 
cause  inspires  its  soldiers  always  have  prevailed  and  always  will  prevail  over  any 
amount  of  self-interest  or  material  power  arrayed  on  the  other  side.  The  Alliance  is 
already  powerful  and  growing  in  power ;  the  number  of  its  declared  adherents  is 
large  and  increasing  ;  and  its  advent  is  welcomed  as  that  of  a  liberator  by  many  who 
are  not  its  declared  adherents,  by  many  who  are  at  present  slaves  to  its  enemy,  and 
who  have  not  the  moral  force  to  make  an  effort  for  their  own  emancipation.  It  will 
conquer ;  and  the  licensed  victuallers  having  stood  out  to  the  last,  and  having  in¬ 
censed  the  nation  by  allying  themselves,  for  their  commercial  purposes,  with  the 
political  party  hostile  to  national  liberty  and  progress,  will  be  shut  out  from  com¬ 
promise  and  feel  the  edge  of  the  victor’s  sword.” 

I  might  proceed  through  a  vast  array  of  testimony.  I  might  call 
John  Francis  Maguire,  who  has  gone  through  the  Irish  race  in  America, 
who  studied  the  condition  of  our  people  there,  who  returned  to  this 
his  native  land  with  this  message — “  If  you  would  strike  the  deadliest 
foe  of  Ireland,  and  destroy  the  greatest  enemy  of  our  name  and 

race . let  a  war  be  waged  against  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks” 

(hear,  hear,  and  applause).  But  I  need  cite  no  more  upon  this  point 
of  my  case.  I  assert  that  enough  has  been  adduced  to  establish  the 
position,  that  the  results  of  this  traffic  are  such  as  to  warrant  society  in 
judging  it  to  be  on  the  whole  a  great  public  evil.  How  then  is  this 
evil  to  be  put  down  (hear,  hear).  What  is  our  plan  ?  Our  plan  is  to 
let  the  people  themselves  have  a  trial  of  optional  permission  or  prohibi- 
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tion  by  district  vote  of  two -thirds  majority.  If  two-thirds  (we  are 
willing  to  say  three-fourths  or  four-fifths)  of  the  ratepayers  or  residents 
of  a  district  vote  for  prohibition,  then  no  licenses  shall  issue  within 
such  district ;  but  if  the  drink  traders  can  get  even  half  or  anything 
beyond  one-third  of  the  people  to  say  these  houses  are  required  in  the 
district,  then  the  licenses  shall  be  issued.  That  is  our  plan.  And  now 
I  will  tell  you  what  our  proposition  is  not :  it  is  not  such  a  measure  as 
that  known  as  the  “  Maine  Liquor  Law.”  There  is  much  misconception 
and  confusion  of  ideas  on  this  point,  for  I  see  even  so  respectable  and 
intelligent  a  journal  as  Saunders'’ s  News-Letter  confounding  the  Per¬ 
missive  Bill  with  a  u  Maine  Liquor  Law.”  The  difference  between 
them  is  this  : — that  according  to  what  is  known  a  u  Maine  Liquor  Law,” 
all  sale  of  drink  would  be  universally  and  compulsorily  prohibited  by 
the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  itself;  whereas  by  a  Permissive 
Bill,  district  by  district  would  be  free  to  adopt  or  refuse  licensing 
according  as  a  two-thirds  or  four-fifths  vote  of  the  people  might 
determine.  I  consider  such  a  measure  as  a  “  Maine  Liquor  Law  ”  a 
mistake — the  wrong  way  of  aiming  at  a  right  thing.  I  hold  that 
legislative  endeavours  to  accomplish  moral  results  and  changes  such  as 
are  involved  in  this  question,  will  fail  if  they  go  too  fast  for  the  advance 
of  public  opinion.  I  say  that  unless  public  opinion,  not  merely  by  a 
bare  majority,  but  by  a  largely  preponderating  majority,  be  in  hearty 
accord  with  the  law,  it  will  fail,  it  will  be  evaded,  and  will  be  inopera¬ 
tive.  There  might  be  a  bare  majority  in  the  legislatures  to  pass  a 
Maine  Liquor  Law ;  and  yet  be  numerous  districts,  cities,  and  towns 
where  the  law  would  be  opposed  to  the  convictions  and  desires  of  the 
people.  In  such  districts  it  would  be  evaded,  and  would  perhaps  lead 
to  greater  evils  than  were  known  before.  Quite  the  reverse  with  a 
Permissive  Bill.  It  cannot  possibly  be  brought  into  operation  in  a 
district  until  public  opinion  is  so  considerably  in  its  favour  that  it  will 
be  heartily  supported.  Our  plan  is  not  novel  in  principle.  It  is  not 
chimerical;  it  is  rational,  moderate,  practical,  and  wise.  It  has  been 
stamped  with  approbation,  or  the  promise  of  victory,  by  the  foremost 
men  of  our  day ;  and  the  cause  that  commands  the  support  of  such  men 
is  not  fated  to  fail - — 

Mr.  Redmond. — Perhaps  it  would  be  curious  to  hear  that  the  Maine 
Liquor  Law  was  repealed  in  Maine. 

Mr.  Sullivan. — Yes,  and  re-enacted  with  fourfold  stringency  the 
year  after,  and  held  to  ever  since  (applause).  But  I  am  not  pleading 
for  a  Maine  Law  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  I  have  explained,  I  consider  such 
a  law  a  mistake,  in  so  far  as  it  would  be  compulsory  and  universal, 
instead  of  being  permissive  and  optional  with  districts.  While  the 
people  of  Maine  were  away  fighting  in  the  war,  the  men  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  drink  stopped  at  home  and 
watched  an  opportunity  to  repeal  the  law  for  one  year.  But  that  one 
year  was  enough  for  the  people.  They  by  a  sweeping  majority  re¬ 
enacted  the  measure;  and,  as  I  have  said,  in  much  more  stringent  form. 

Mr.  Redmond. — What  about  St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick? 

Mr.  Sullivan. — What  I  know  of  it  is  derived  from  Mr.  Maguire’s 
great  work  on  the  Irish  in  America ;  and  a  proud  testimony  it  affords 
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us  on  this  point.  At  Johnsville  in  New  Brunswick,  an  Irish  Catholic 
Colony  has  been  established  by  an  Irish  Catholic  Bishop;  and  one  o£ 
the  fundamental  laws  of  that  little  community  has  been  the  outlawry 
of  drink  shops  (hear,  hear).  Mr.  Maguire  describes  the  result.  In 
Johnsville  our  countrymen  are  sober,  respectable,  thrifty,  prosperous, 
comfortable,  and  happy.  They  rejoice  in  their  freedom  from  the  curse 
that  follows  the  drink  traffic- - 

Mr.  Redmond. — Was  not  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  established  in  St. 
J ohn’s,  and  has  it  not  been  repealed  there  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan. — I  am  not  aware.  That  may  or  may  not  be,  and  I 
care  not  how  that  may  be  for  it  does  not  affect  my  case.  I  repeat  that 
I  advocate  not  a  compulsory  Maine  Law,  but  a  District  Permissive  Bill 
(hear,  hear).  Yet  if  the  fact  count  for  anything,  know  that  io  nearly 
every  one  of  the  northern  states  of  America,  though  not  in  all  of  them, 
either  a  Maine  Law,  or  some  such  measure,  exists  at  this  moment ;  the 
Liquor  Law  of  Missouri  being  the  most  sweeping  of  all  (hear,  hear.) 
Know  further,  that  throughout  Canada,  Upper  and  Lower,  a  people’s 
vote  is  required  in  a  township  before  licensing  can  proceed ;  and  this 
has  been  so  for  years  (hear,  hear).  And  mark  this  above  all,  it  is 
where  the  people  have  most  power,  this  law  makes  its  appearance ;  and 
wherever  the  people  have  once  had  a  trial  of  prohibition,  with  probably 
one  exception  out  of  a  hundred  instances,  there  they  hold  to  it  for  ever 
after,  as  the  fast  anchor  of  their  domestic  peace,  their  health,  prosperity, 
and  happiness  (applause).  We  present  to  you  this  drink  system,  we 
show  you  its  ravages,  we  ask  is  it  to  be  continued  or  stopped  ?  You  have 
tried  two  hundred  Acts  of  Parliament  in  every  direction,  except  that  of 
trying  what  the  people  themselves  would  do  if  you  gave  them  the  option. 
We  ask  to  be  allowed  fair  play,  to  extend  to  us  on  this  point  the  option 
so  freely  given  on  so  many  others.  If  on  other  subjects  the  labours  of 
the  reformer  and  the  philanthrophist  once  reach  the  point  of  securing 
the  adhesion  of  even  a  mere  majority  of  votes,  the  reform  prevails ;  law 
adopts  and  conserves  the  advantages  so  won.  What  hope  would  there 
be  for  the  philanthropist  and  the  reformer  if  it  were  not  so  ?  Yet  on 
this  subject  such  justice  and  fair  play  is  refused  to  us ;  though  our 
labours  win  a  majority  of  ten  to  one,  law  sides  with  the  one  and  against 
the  ten,  and  the  tyranny  of  that  one  keeps  the  evil  thing  in  the  midst  of 
the  country,  to  win  back  by  its  satanic  seductions  all  that  our  toils  had 
achieved.  Look  at  the  history  of  Father  Mathew’s  movement  (hear, 
hear).  Look  at  all  that  he  and  other  such  noble  men  have  been  doing 
— rolling  the  stone  of  Sisyphus  up  the  hill.  Had  they  done  as  much  in 
any  other  cause,  law  would  have  granted  them  the  ground  they  won. 
Here  in  this  city  there  is  a  venerable  apostle  of  temperance,  a  man 
whose  name  is  known  and  loved  not  merely  in  our  city  but  all  over 
Ireland — the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Spratt  (applause).  For  nearly  forty  years 
he  has  toiled  on  side  by  side  with  an  equally  worthy  and  equally  hon- 
noured  colleague,  Mr.  James  Haughton,  (hear,  hear).  In  that  time 
Dr.  Spratt,  has  pledged  to  temperance  some  four  hundred  thousand 
people.  But  while  he  labours  thus,  the  law-sustained  temptations  are 
at  work  to  sap  and  destroy  the  effect  of  all  his  labours.  Law  weights  the 
scale  against  him,  and  gives  him  no  fair  play.  Look  at  the  struggles  the 
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people  are  making  to  free  themselves.  Proceed  any  Sunday  to  those 
crowded  meetings  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Father  Meehan  and  by 
Dr.  Spratt,  and  other  such  men.  Witness  the  working  classes — • 
see  our  young  men  giving  up  their  one  day  of  rest — Sunday — to  the 
advocacy  of  this  cause.  I  say  Dr.  Spratt  by  his  long  life  spent  in  such 
devoted  service  of  the  people,  has  done  a  hundred  times  more  for 
religion  and  morality  in  our  country  than  men  who  build  cathedrals 
towering  to  the  skies  (hear,  hear).  I  say  Father  Meehan — (hear,  hear) 
— who,  after  a  week  of  wearying  toil,  with  over-worked  brain  and 
body,  gives  up  his  Sunday  to  this  laborious  and  exhausting  occupation, 
is  doing  more  good,  and  deserves  more  honor  and  gratitude  than  men 
who  give  their  thousands  amidst  public  eclat  to  public  institutions 
(hear,  hear.)  I  say  that  my  friend,  Mr.  J.  A.  MoWatt,  the  indefatigable, 
the  unsparing  advocate  of  this  cause,  has  done  more  for  our  people 
than  men  who  have  statues  raised  to  them  in  our  highways.  But  we 
strive  in  an  unfair  and  uneven  race.  Law  is  nowhere  with  us.  It 
holds  out  no  goal — no  point  which,  once  reached,  we  may  rest  on  and 
enjoy  our  hard- won  triumph.  What  is  yielded  to  every  other  reform 
is  denied  to  us.  We  ask  fair  play.  We  do  not  want  to  force  our  total 
abstinence  views  on  an  unwilling  community.  We  only  ask  that  if 
two-thirds  or  four-fifths  of  a  community  be  won  to  our  views  there 
they  may  be  allowed  to  prevail.  And  now,  my  Lord  Mayor,  I  have 
stated  my  case.  I  have  launched  this  great  question  here.  I  shall  be 
out-voted,  to-day,  but  I  shall  not  be  out-reasoned.  I  have  ere  now 
in  this  Council  seen  the  smallest  of  minorities  grow  to  the  largest 
of  majorities;  and  I  am  not  more  certain  that  to-morrow’s  sun  will  rise 
than  that  this  cause  will  go  forward  irresistibly  to  its  glorious  accom¬ 
plishment  (applause.)  There  is  this  vital  and  indestructible  principle 
in  truth  that  its  ultimate  destinies  are  beyond  the  control  of  human 
force.  To  call  it  forth,  to  send  it  forward  on  its  beneficent  errand  is 
to  assign  to  it  immortality  and  victory  (renewed  applause).  It  may 
be  attacked,  it  cannot  be  destroyed.  It  may  be  thwarted,  it  cannot  be 
driven  back.  It  will  “  stream  like  a  thunder-cloud  against  the  wind.” 
It  will  go  forward  in  the  teeth  of  storm  and  hurricane,  that  level  every 
weak  and  sapless  thing.  Like  the  mythological  being  who  derived  new 
strength  in  the  encounter,  whenever  he  was  cast  to  earth,  so  will  a  great 
moral  truth  be  only  re- invigorated  by  overthrows  that  to  the  mind 
of  its  assailant  seem  to  end  the  combat.  It  is  in  conflict  it  attains  its 
greatest  strength — by  opposition  often  it  is  most  powerfully  served. 
You  may  vote  it  down  at  the  outset  by  a  hundred  votes  to  one,  but  in  the 
hour  when  you  are  compelled  to  discuss  it,  you  mark  the  advent  of  its 
triumph.  You  can  no  more  prevent  its  advance  than  Canute’s  voice 
could  stop  the  rising  tide.  This  cause  is  judged  already  in  the  public 
conscience.  Conflict  there  will  be,  but  the  issue  is  certain.  In  the 
vanguard  of  this  movement  I  see  men  who  have  always  looked  into  the 
future,  and  have  been  the  pioneers  of  every  grand  reform  our  age  has 
witnessed.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  great  thinkers,  the  great  philosophers, 
the  great  philanthropists  of  our  age,  a*e  enrolled  in  this  grand  army,  on 
whose  banners  rest  the  blessings  of  the  poor,  the  benedictions  of  the 
ministers  pf  the  Most  High.  Sure  I  am,  however,  that  this  giant 
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tyrant,  Alcohol,  will  not  die  without  a  fierce  resistance.  There  may  be  a 
stormy  time  before  us,  but  even  so,  let  men  take  their  sides.  In  the 
enduring  record  of  that  great  struggle,  I  desire  that  my  name  may  be 
found  upon  the  roll  of  the  Grand  Army  of  Liberation  (hear,  hear) ;  that 
army  whose  onward  course  is  attended  by  the  sympathies,  the  hopes,  the 
prayers  of  countless  thousands ;  that  army  whose  career  future  ages  will 
contemplate  with  admiration,  and  whose  victories  coming  generations, 
in  joy  and  gratitude,  will  bless.  Its  movements  are  watched 
with  beating  hearts  by  hapless  captives  whom  it  strides  to  free, 
and  to  whom  the  echo  of  its  footsteps  are  musical  with  glad  tidings  of 
fetters  soon  to  be  broken,  and  of  peace,  happiness,  and  liberty,  near  at 
hand.  The  world  has  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  many  opressions, 
and  celebrated  the  rending  of  many  chains,  but  there  is  room  for  a 
grander  jubilee  yet  than  any  earth  has  seen.  It  will  be  when  the 
peoples  conquer  one  of  the  strongest  passions  that  ever  overpowered, 
enslaved,  and  degraded  humanity ;  it  will  be  when  brother,  to  free 
his  brother,  will  sacrifice  his  own  pleasures,  if  he  should  even  deem 
them  so ;  it  will  be  when  the  nations,  contemplating  the  woe,  and 
wreck,  and  ruin  wrought  by  this  deadly  drink  traffic,  will  sweep  it  and 
all  its  fatal  seductions  from  their  midst,  and  will  agree  henceforth  to 
class  it  with  the  once  reputable,  but  now  banned  and  outlawed  traffic 
of  man  in  his  fellow  man  (applause). 

The  Hon.  J.  P.  Vereker. — My  Lord,  I  rise  to  second  the  pro¬ 
position  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Sullivan ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  need  not  add 
that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  follow  the  able  speech  which  we  have  just 
heard  delivered  (hear,  hear.)  My  friend  spoke  a  great  deal  on  the 
important  subject  which  he  has  placed  on  the  notice  paper;  and  for  my 
own  part,  I  must  say  that  I  never  listened  to  a  grander  or  more  eloquent 
exposition  of  the  evils  resulting  from  excessive  drinking  than  that 
which  I  heard  to-day.  I  shall  merely  confine  myself  to  seconding  the 
resolution  before  the  chair,  and  apply  myself  exclusively  to  its  subject 
matter,  without  presuming  to  follow  Mr.  Sullivan  in  the  praises  he  has 
so  eloquently  bestowed  on  total  abstinence,  because  I  am  unwilling  to 
preach  what  I  do  not  practice  (laughter.)  The  resolution  is,  that  a 
petition  be  presented  from  this  Council  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
support  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  Bill.  The  real  question  is  as  to  the 
tribunal  by  which  this  matter  shall  be  decided.  Now,  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  person  present  who  will  dispute  some  of  the  propositions 
to  which  Mr.  Sullivan  has  alluded.  It  is  a  great  principle  of  the  British 
Constitution  that  private  interests  shall  give  way  to  the  public  weal.  W e 
see  that  principle  carried  out  every  day.  Every  one  of  you  must  know 
the  important  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  diseased  meat  in  our  markers.  It  matters  not  how 
parties  may  be  affected,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  public  that  diseased 
or  unwholesome  meat  should  not  be  exposed  for  sale  in  our  markets 
(hear,  hear) ;  and  therefore,  regardless  of  the  private  interests  it  may 
injure,  his  Lordship  puts  down  the  abuse  with  a  high  hand.  Again, 
when  we  were  threatened  with  the  cattle  plague,  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  Legislature  to  lay  heavy  restrictions  on  private  rights;  and  so  vigo¬ 
rously  was  that  measure  put  in  force,  that  Ireland  was  saved  from  the 


Visitation  of  the  justly  dreaded  calamity.  For  the  same  reason,  if  we 
should  be  of  opinion  that  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  produces  far  more 
evil  than  good,  and  that  a  good  case  for  interference  is  made  out,  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  prerogative  of  Parliament  to  interpose  its  authority,  and 
redress  the  grievance  (hear,  hear.)  Now,  the  question  is,  what  amount 
of  interference  is  demanded  ?  At  present  the  authority  rests  with  the 
magistrates  as  to  whether  licenses  for  the  sale  of  drinks  should  be  granted 
or  not — and  Mr.  Sullivan  proposes  that  the  people  themselves  should  be 
permitted  to  decide  the  question,  as  the  best  judges  of  what  is  best  for 
their  own  interests.  That  proposition  appears  to  me  to  be  consistent 
with  one  of  the  great  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  that  every 
man  should  be  tried  by  his  peers.  There  are  numbers  of  noble,  cha¬ 
ritable,  and  kind-hearted  men,  who  pass  through  life  without  knowing 
anything  of  the  misery,  wretchedness,  and  want,  brought  to  the  homes 
of  the  poor  by  the  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors  ;  but  the  people 
themselves,  who  not  unfrequently  attend  their  friends  or  acquaintances 
on  the  bed  of  sickness,  or  perhaps  their  bed  of  death,  realize  the  awful 
consequences  which  follow  intemperance  (hear,  hear.)  These  are  the 
men  above  all  others  who  should  have  a  voice  in  this  matter— who 
should  adjudicate  on  this  important  question— and  looking  calmly  at  the 
matter,  in  all  its  bearings,  I  do  not  think  any  reasonable  person  could 
object  to  such  a  proposition  as  that  which  Mr.  Sullivan  has  brought  for¬ 
ward  here  to-day  (hear,  hear.)  To  speak  of  free  trade  in  intoxicating 
drink  is  monstrously  absurd.  No  man  would  dare  to  bring  forward 
such  a  proposition  for  a  moment.  Any  gentleman  here  who  would  say 
that  it  would  be  advisable  for  a  country  that  there  should  be  universal 
traffic  in  liquor  would  be  laughed  at,  because  the  thing  is  contrary  to 
the  understanding  of  the  merest  child.  Besides,  the  strongest  reasons 
exist  for  its  proper  regulation,  and  that  by  a  competent  tribunal  (hear, 
hear.)  Now,  what  is  a  competent  tribunal  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
best  means  of  selecting  a  competent  tribunal  would  be  to  place  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  parties  who  alone  would  be  affected  by  the 
change.  If  the  drink  is  taken  by  the  people,  and  that  on  them  is  en¬ 
tailed  the  misery  and  suffering  resulting  from  this  vice,  they  should  have 
a  voice  in  abating  the  evil,  and  cutting  off  the  source  (applause.)  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  of  opinion  that  it  had  its  advantages,  let  them 
say  “  no  ”  to  the  proposition.  For  my  part,  I  would  prefer  trusting 
wholly  to  the  intelligence  and  sagacity  of  the  people,  permitting  them 
to  judge  what  was  best  for  their  own  well-being,  and  giving  them  a 
voice  in  this  matter.  Every  day  we  see  this  principle  more  and  more 
applied.  Every  day  we  see  applications  made  to  the  Executive  to 
have  the  provisions  of  the  Towns’  Improvement  Act  extended  to  par¬ 
ticular  districts,  in  which  the  people  have  a  voice,  and  the  system 
has  been  found  to  work  satisfactorily  and  well.  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  same  principle  should  not  be  adopted  in  the  present  instance. 
(Hear,  hear.)  From  the  days  of  Magna  Charta  representative  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  the  stronghold  of  the  people,  and  a  source  of  security  to 
the  community  at  large.  (Loud  applause). 

Mr.  Cornelius  Dennehy,  J.P. — I  desire,  my  Lord  Mayor,  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  question  now  before  the  House.  We  are  asked  by  Mr* 


Sullivan  to  petition  Parliament  in  support  of  tlie  principle  of  the  Per¬ 
missive  Bill.  Now,  you  cannot  take  up  any  abstract  proposition  except 
that.  You  must  deal  with  what  is  before  you  logically  and  above¬ 
board,  and  you  cannot  try  to  qualify  that  unless  you  bring  forward  an 
amendment.  Now,  I  maintain  that  Mr.  Sullivan  did  not  deal  fairly 
with  this  House  in  that  notice  of  motion,  (hear,  hear).  In  the  notice 
which  he  has  placed  on  the  book  he  states  that  the  people  shall  decide 
whether  or  not  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  shall  be  put  in  force  in  certain 
parishes  and  districts. 

Not  so,  Mr.  Dennehy.  What  Mr.  Sullivan  “  in  the  notice  which 
he  placed  on  the  book,”  proposed  was That  this  Council  peti¬ 
tion  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  Sir  W.  Lawson’s  Bill, 
in  so  far  as  it  proposes  “  to  allow  the  people’s  veto  to  decide  whether 
the  action  of  magistrates  or  other  authorities  in  licensing  the  common 
sale  of  intoxicating  drink,  is  or  is  not  for  the  people’s  welfare.’’ 

In  just  so  far,  little  or  much,  as  the  Bill  proposed  to  trust  the 
people — i.  e,  the  advance  from  a  vote  of  the  justices  to  a  vote  of  the 
ratepayers— so  far  and  no  farther  did  “  Mr.  Sullivan,  in  the  notice 
which  he  placed  on  the  books,”  ask  the  Council  to  support  the 
■principle  thus  involved  in  Sir  W.  Lawson’s  Bill. 

What  does  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  Act  state?  In  the  2nd  section  it  is 
laid  down  that  every  person  who  is  rated  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
or  persons  who  are  entitled  to  vote  for  the  election  of  Poor  Law 
Guardians  shall  be  entitled  to  record  one  vote  for  or  against  the  Bill. 
Well,  any  one  who  resides  in  the  city  of  Dublin  knows  how  that  law 
has  worked  with  regard  to  the  election  of  Poor  Law  Guardians.  I  will 
ask  anyone  here  who  knows  anything  of  the  facts,  whether  the  people 
of  Dublin  are  fairly  or  honestly  represented  at  the  Boards  of  the  North 
or  South  Dublin  Unions,  (hear,  hear).  That  is  exactly  the  system  which 
you  are  here  called  upon  to  accept  under  this  Bill ;  and  no  matter  how 
ably  or  how  eloquently  this  question  may  be  brought  forward  before 
you,  that  is  the  matter  which  you  are  asked  to  decide  here  to-day. 

In  framing  the  measure  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  adopted  the  widest 
franchise  known  to  the  British  Constitution,  The  Hon.  Baronet 
is  quite  willing  to  go  deeper  down  in  the  social  strata,  and  if  Mr. 
Dennehy  and  his  friends  are  at  all  in  earnest  on  this  ground,  they 
have  only  to  make  certain  that  one  of  the  many  parliamentary 
representatives  of  the  trade  shall  provide  machinery  for  taking  the 
votes  of  the  adult  inhabitants  of  a  district,  and  we  undertake  to  say  that 
Sir.  W.  Lawson  will  fall  in  with  the  arrangement.  Indeed  he 
offered  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  accept  Manhood 
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Suffrage  if  his  opponents  would  provide  the  machinery  for  taking 
such  a  vote.  The  fairness  of  the  ratepaying  franchise  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  “  elected  ”  guardians  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions 
throughout  Ireland  represent  the  people  fairly  enough.  If  the 
people  are  misrepresented  at  these  Boards  it  is  by  the  government 
system  of  appointing  ex-officio  guardians. 

Well,  now,  it  so  happens  that  I  have  the  Bill  in  my  hand,  and  when 
one  comes  to  examine  it,  what  does  it  declare?  What  does  the  pre¬ 
amble  of  this  Bill  declare  ?  It  declares  this  “  That  whereas  the  common 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  a  fruitful  source  of  crime,  immorality, 
pauperism,  insanity,  and  premature  death.”  Will  any  man  here  say 
that  to  the  sale  of  drinks  is  to  be  attributed  this  long  and  dark  catalogue 
of  misfortunes  ?  It  is  idle  for  any  man  to  ask  me  to  adopt  the  pro- 
nosition  that  to  the  mere  sale  of  alchonolic  drinks  is  to  be  attributable 
all  the  misfortunes  here  set  forth. 

A  Voice. — Don’t  you  sell  it?  (hear,  hear,  and  laughter). 

Mr.  Dennehy.. — I  deny  that  all  those  evils  are  the  consequences  of 
the  sale  of  drink,  and  I  say  that  if  you  adopt  this  proposition,  that  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  has  been  the  cause  of  all  those  crimes,  you 
brand  some  of  the  best  and  noblest  men  of  this  city  as  being  the  authors 
of  them,  (hear,  hear).  You  will  brand  the  Guinnesses,  the  Roes’  the 
Findlaters’,  the  D’Arcys’  and  others  of  the  most  amiable  and  best  of  the 
city  with  being  accessory  to  those  crimes  (hear,  hear).  As  I  said  before, 
you  cannot  go  into  any  abstract  question  in  dealing  with  this  matter. 
There  is  a  definite  notice  before  you.  I  hold  the  Bill  in  my  hand,  and 
you  must  either  adopt  that  proposition  contained  in  the  declaration  of 
the  preamble,  or  meet  the  whole  motion  with  a  direct  negative. 

Wrong  again,  Mr.  Dennehy.  The  “definite  notice’’  (and  you 
knew  it)  was  not  to  adopt  the  Bill  or  its  preamble.  The  Council 
was  asked  to  adopt  a  resolution  that  the  people  were  worthy  of 
being  entrusted  with  a  vote  ;  and  as  you  would  not  vote  so  to  trust 
them,  you  sought  to  persuade  the  Council  it  was  for  “  the  preamble 
of  the  Bill  ”  they  were  asked  to  vote  !  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
preamble  of  the  Bill  does  not  declare  that  the  sale  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  is  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  enumerated.  The 

all”  is  not  in  the  record,  save  as  inserted  by  Mr.  Dennehy.  The 
preamble  simply  declares  the  sale  of  these  liquors  to  be  a  fruitful 
source  of  crime,  pauperism,  &c.  Who  can  deny  this?  If  some  of 
“  the  best  and  noblest  men  of  this  city  ’’  are  engaged  in  a  traffic 
which,  according  to  the  evidence  of  facts,  demoralizes  and  pauper¬ 
ises  the  community,  that  is  their  business,  not  ours.  Truth  is  not 
surely  to  quail  before  power,  or  wealth,  or  respectability.  Doubtless, 
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in  the  palmy  days  of  American  slavery,  there  were  chivalrous, 
high-minded,  charitable,  and  very  religious  slave  owners.  All  men 
owning  property  in  flesh  and  blood,  were  not  Legrees.  Did  that 
fact  change  the  character  of  the  traffic  ? 

I  ask  the  question  calmly  and  philosophically,  do  you  really  think 
the  time  has  come  when  we  should  seek  for  penal  or  coercive  legislation 
against  one  class  of  the  community  ?  for  I  contend  that  the  Bill  amounts 
to  that.  Is  the  time  come  when  we  can  oppress  one  class  at  the  expense 
of  another  ? 

Aye!  "‘Oppress”  the  working  classes  by  admitting  them  to  a 
vote  !  What  a  penal  and  coercive  act,  to  be  sure,  to  let  the  people 
have  a  voice  in  their  own  affairs,  instead  of  being  voted  for  behind 
their  backs,  and  against  their  wishes,  by  “  their  honours,  the 
squires  !  ” 

Do  you  not  know  that  at  this  moment  the  working  classes  are  far 
superior  in  intelligence  and  education  to  what  their  fathers  and  their 
grandfathers  were. 

We  do  know  it;  and  knowing  it,  we  say  trust  them  with  a  vote. 

Go  amongst  the  working  classes,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  information  and  intelligence  which  they  possess. 

Therefore,  say  we,  they  are  able  to  decide  for  themselves  on  the 
licensing  question. 

No  matter  what  may  he  urged  to  the  contrary,  I  say  that  the  working 
classes  are  as  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  any  other  class  in 
the  community,  (hear,  hear).  They  don’t  want  the  middle  classes  to 
meddle  in  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  own  affairs. 

Then  why  not  trust  them  with  a  vote?  Ah,  Mr.  Dennehy, 
blarneying  “  the  working  classes  ”  by  way  of  proving  that  they  are 
not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  a  vote,  is  about  the  most  difficult  feat 
you  ever  attempted  !  Would  it  not  strike  an  ordinary  mind  that 
if  liquor  shops  are  a  boon  and  a  blessing,  and  if  our  working 
classes  are  so  well  educated  and  thoughtful,  they  are  the  more  likely 
to  give  an  intelligent  and  thoughtful  vote  on  the  Permissive  Bill. 
Mr.  Dennehy  being  a  distiller  may  not  see  this.  But  it  is  so  never- 
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theless.  The  Permissive  Bill  is  nothing  less  nor  more  than  a 
measure  allowing  people  to  “  take  care  of  themselves.” 

To  come  to  the  matter  in  hand,  you  must  deal  with  the  question  as  a 
question  of  social  policy.  If  you  desire  to  become  social  reformers 
you  must  adopt  another  course  than  that  here  pointed  out. 

Now,  what  do  I  find  existing  in  this  country  as  regards  the  middle 
and  upper  classes?  I  find  this,  that  the  middle  and  upper  classes  are 
living  luxuriously,  that  they  are  living  extravagantly,  and  that  they  are 
living  expensively.  I  find  that  this  is  done  to  the  injury  of  their 
health,  to  the  injury  of  their  prospects  in  life,  and  to  the  injury  of 
their  families.  This  is  all  the  result  of  over  indulgence,  over-eating, 
and  luxurious  living.  You  find  that  men  in  the  highest  walks  of  life 
do  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  connect  themselves  with  associations 
having  for  their  object  the  plunder  of  their  fellow  men.  Such  proceed¬ 
ings  cannot  fail  to  bring  a  stigma  and  a  disgrace  on  civilization.  These 
and  such  like  persons,  when  they  come  to  approach  this  question,  say, 
“  Oh  !  drunkenness  is  prevailing  to  such  an  extent  in  the  country,  that  we 
must  abolish  the  drink  traffic  altogether,”  and  they  set  about  to  annihil¬ 
ate  the  little  trade  that  has  been  left  us,  in  order,  as  they  say,  to  save  the 
people. 

Not  a  bit  of  it,  Mr.  Dennehy.  “  These  and  such  like  persons” — 
“  men  in  the  highest  walks  of  life  ” — magistrates,  squires,  men 
who  have  made  money  by  “  plunder  of  their  fellow  men,”  and  been 
made  “  J.  P’s.” — are  exactly  the  men  in  whom  is  vested  the  licen¬ 
sing  vote  which  forces  the  drink  trade  on  the  people.  Instead  of 
“  these  and  such  like  persons,”  we  say,  let  the  people  themselves  be 
polled. 

If  you  go  amongst  the  Manchester  people,  those  men  who  are  anxious 
and  willing  to  subscribe  money  to  provide  chapels  for  the  people,  and 
to  see  that  they  are  cared  for,  they  will  tell  you  how  desirous  they  are 
of  serving  us,  and  one  w7ay  they  propose  to  do  this  is  to  abolish  the  liquor 
traffic.  For  my  own  part  I  confess  that  I  do  not  like  anything  that 
comes  from  Manchester,  (laughter). 

Manchester  will  survive  the  dislike  of  Mr.  Dennehy,  and  all  we 
have  to  say  on  this  score  is  that  the  lever  which  has  Manchester 
for  a  fulcrum  is  very  likely  to  lift  any  load  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 
Manchester  has  been  the  birthplace  of  movements  that  have  blessed 
the  world.  It  never  gave  birth  to  a  nobler  crusade  than  that 
against  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors. 


Now,  a  good  deal  has  been  said  of  the  increase  of  drunkenness  in  the 
metropolis,  in  reference  to  which  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  has 
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taken  place.  I  had  the  honour  of  being  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendence  the  years  18 51, 1852,  and  1853,  and  I  have  referred  to 
some  of  the  statistics  of  the  Board  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  were  the 
committals  for  drunkenness  during  those  years,  with  a  view  of  making 
a  comparison  with  those  for  the  last  three  years,  1866,  1867,  and 
1868.  I  will  read  the  return  for  you.  I  find  that  the  com¬ 
mittals  to  Richmond  prison,  made  in  1851,  for  drunkenness  were 
1,652;  in  1852,  there  were  1,619,  and  in  1853  there  were  1,434,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  4,705.  Now,  during  the  last  three  years  the  committals 
to  the  same  prison  were: — in  1866  we  have  703;  in  1867  we  have 
525,  and  in  1868  we  have  656,  that  is  1,800  against  4,705,  (hear,  hear). 
In  Grangegorman  the  decrease  of  committals  for  drunkenness  is  more 
marked.  In  1851  there  were  3,691;  in  1852,  3,401,  and  in  1853, 
2,958,  making  a  total  of  10,060.  In  1866  there  were  1,646  ;  in  1867. 
1,239,  and  in  1868,  1,318,  making  a  total  of  4,200  as  against  10,060 
in  the  years  to  which  I  have  referred  (hear,  hear).  Let  me  ask  if  that 
is  not  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  crime  of  drunkenness  is  not  on  the 
increase  in  this  city,  but  largely  on  the  decrease.  We  all  know  that 
education  and  intelligence  are  making  rapid  strides  in  this  country,  that 
drunkenness  is  not  spreading,  and  if  the  people  are  only  let  alone, 
without  this  presumptuous  interference  in  the  sale  of  drinks,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  people  would  be  improved,  and  their  state  would  advance. 

“  Without  this  presumptuous  interference  in  the  sale  of  drinks,” 
says  Mr.  Dennehy.  Justso.  “Orthodoxy  means  my  doxy;  and  hetero¬ 
doxy,  any  one  else's  doxy.”  This  presumptuous  interference  is  fear¬ 
ful,  because  it  proposes  to  let  the  drink  trade  be  allowed  or 
prevented  according  to  the  people’s  will  in  each  district;  but  Mr. 
Dennehy  is  a  great  advocate  for  another  “  interference  ”  in  the  sale  of 
drinks,  whereby,  without  consulting  the  people  at  all,  and  without 
“  compensation  ”  to  the  traders,  one  class  of  drink  traders  shall  find 
their  trade  tyrannically  abolished  all  over  the  land  !  That  is  to  say, 
Mr.  Dennehy  is  for  “  interference  ”  with  the  poor  Beer-sellers  ! 

As  to  Mr.  Dennehy’s  figures,  we  hope  they  are  right.  They 
probably  are  so.  But  why  give  only  the  committals  to  bridewells  ? 
Why  not  give  the  numbers  charged  before  the  Police  Magistrates  ? 
Is  a  case  of  drunkenness  anything  less  serious  because  the  poor 
man  or  woman  pays  the  fine  and  escapes  the  committal  ?  The 
Metropolitan  Police  returns  for  1867  give  16,567  as  the  number 
charged  under  this  head  alone.  Even  these  figures  give  no  idea 
of  the  amount  of  drunkenness  in  the  City ;  but  they  are  suffici¬ 
ently  startling.  Mr.  Dennehy  should  remember  that  every  man 
and  woman  charged  with  being  drunk,  is  not  committed  to  prison. 

Some  of  us  can  recollect  the  state  of  things  which  existed  before  the 
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period  when  Father  Mathew  commenced  his  glorious  w'ork  in  this 
country,  in  the  reclaiming  o£  the  people  from  a  degrading  vice,  and  we 
know  the  means  which  were  had  resource  to  in  order  to  effect  that 
object.  In  1839  the  quantity  of  spirits  distilled  in  Ireland  was  some¬ 
thing  about  thirteen  million  of  gallons,  while  in  1842  it  was  little  over 
four  millions.  Father  Mathew  by  his  judicious  course  of  action  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  that  change,  and  if  the  advocates  of  this 
system  were  desirous  of  accomplishing  the  object  they  have  in  view, 
they  would  follow  his  example.  But  instead  of  that  they  say  u  we  will 
shut  up  all  the  public  houses.”  Instead  of  dealing  with  the  question  in 
that  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  manner,  Father  Matthew  appealed  to 
the  higher  feelings  and  to  the  moral  instincts  of  the  people,  and  therefore 
it  was  his  labours  were  so  eminently  successful.  Let  the  men  who  advo¬ 
cate  temperance  in  this  country  appeal  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  which  is  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spratt.  Let  them  appeal  to 
their  moral  instincts,  and  endeavour  to  raise  them  in  the  social  scale, 
and  lift  them  out  of  their  present  state  in  that  way. 

And  do  they  not  “  appeal  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people,” 
Mr.  Dennehy?  Perhaps  you  mean  that  they  should  go  no  further 
— that  they  should  not  dare  to  expect  the  aid  of  law  in  checking 
crime  ?  Why  go  to  law  for  anything,  Mr.  Dennehy,  while  there 
are  “  the  moral  instincts  ”  to  be  appealed  to?  Why  not  trust  to 
“  the  moral  instincts  ”  in  sanitary  matters,  instead  of  to  “  arbitrary 
and  unconstitutional  ”  Health  Laws  ? 

Why  don’t  they  follow  the  example  of  “  Father  Mathew’s  judicious 
course  of  action,”  exclaims  Mr  Dennehy.  What  was  that  “  judicious 
course  of  action  ”  of  Father  Mathew’s  on  this  identical  subject? 
In  this  matter,  the  Apostle  of  Temperance  shall  speak  for 
himself.  On  the  formation  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance 
1853,  Father  Mathew  joyfully  accepted  the  position  of  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  and  at  page  330  of  Mr.  Maguire’s  biography,  the  following 
letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Alliance  may  be  found. 

“  My  labours,  with  the  Divine  aid,  were  attended  with  partial 
success.  The  efforts  of  individuals,  however  zealous,  are  not  equal  to 
the  mighty  task.  The  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  the  evil.  I  trust  in  God  the  associated  efforts  of  the  many  good 
and  benevolent  men,  will  effectually  crush  a  monster  gorged  with 
human  gore.” 

We  trust  that  this  utterance  will  prove  satisfactory,  not  only  to 
Mr.  Dennehy,  but  to  that  large  class  in  the  Corporation  who  appear 
to  think  that  men  like  Father  Spratt  and  Father  Meehan,  have  no¬ 
thing  else  to  do  unless  to  make  men  who  are  made  drunk  at  public- 
houses — sober,  Prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
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What  we  really  want  in  this  country  is  this — we  should  have  all  the 
bountiful  resources  which  have  been  placed  within  our  reach  by  Pro¬ 
vidence  developed ;  we  ought  to  have  our  capital  utilized,  and  kept 
at  home,  and  not  sent  abroad.  We  want  an  incentive  to  be  given  to 
our  industry ;  we  Want  our  people  to  have  an  opportunity  of  being 
properly  educated,  and  we  also  want  that  they  shall  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  raising  themselves  in  the  social  scale. 

The  drink  traffic  destroys  our  resources,  squanders  our  capital, 
clogs  the  wheels  of  all  industry,  debases  our  people  and  keeps  them 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  the  world  over.  If  Mr. 
Dennehy  is  sincere  in  his  aspirations,  he  will  join  the  Irish 
Permissive  Bill  Association,  the  Executive  of  which  are  labouring 
to  promote  the  very  objects  he  appears  to  think  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  the  country. 

The  measure  here  proposed  is  in  my  mind  the  worst  kind  of  legisla¬ 
tion  that  could  be  brought  forward.  I  assert  that  you  have  no  right 
to  brand  and  stigmatise  the  large  body  of  our  countrymen  as  being 
drunkards.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  do  so.  I  also  maintain  this,  that 
it  is  a  most  illogical  argument  to  put  forward  that  all  those  crimes  and 
misfortunes  to  which  reference  has  been  made  are  attributable  to 
alcoholic  drinks,  and  I  will  conclude  by  insisting  that  you  have  only 
one  course  to  adopt  here,  and  that  is  to  meet  this  motion  with  a  direct 
negative  (hear,  hear). 

Seeing  that  no  one  stigmatised  “  the  large  body  of  our  country¬ 
men  as  being  drunkards,”  and  that  no  person  ever  said  that  all  the 
misfortunes  of  the  country  were  traceable  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  we  may  be  excused  expressing  our  belief  that  Mr.  Den- 
nehy’s  brief  was  marked  “  No  Case.  Abuse  the  Plaintiff's 
Attorney.” 

Alderman  Devitt,  J  P.— I  take  the  same  view  on  this  question  to  a 
great  extent,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Dennehy  ;  it  is  a  base  calumny  which 
is  attempted  to  be  fixed  on  the  people  of  this  country,  to  say  that 
they  are  either  immoral  or  drunken  (hear,  hear).  I  assert  that 
the  city  of  Dublin  stands  out  in  bold  relief  in  this  respect  to  any  city 
in  the  world.  Here  we  are  with  a  population  of  300,000,  and  there 
has  not  been  a  single  execution  in  it  since  1832  (hear,  hear). 

And  we  “  take  the  same  view  ”  as  Alderman  Devitt,  and  say  it 
is  a  base  calumny  ”  to  allege  that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
either  immoral,  drunken,  dishonest,  or  murderous  ;  but  does  Mr, 
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Devitt  mean  that  we  should  therefore  have  no  laws  against  dis¬ 
honesty,  murder,  drunkenness,  or  immorality  ?  Could  we  not  spare 
a  few  drunkards,  and  yet  be  better  off?  By  the  Judicial  Statistics 
for  1867,  it  appears  there  were  in  that  year  over  76,000  people 
brought  before  the  Magistrates  throughout  the  country,  on  the 
charges  of  being  “drunk,”  and  “drunk  and  disorderly.”  These  figures 
do  not  measure  the  drunkenness  that  actually  exists.  They  reveal 
the  minimum,  not  even  Dr.  Hancock  can  get  at  the  maximum. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Sullivan  in  his  horror  of  the  disgusting  crimes 
which  have  taken  place ;  but  the  cases  of  England  and  Ireland  are  not 
analogous,  and  I  maintain  that  it  does  not  require  Acts  of  Parliament 
in  this  country  to  make  men  sober,  moral  or  religious  (hear,  hear). 

It  may  be  impossible  to  make  men  sober  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
We  are  certain  they  cannot  be  made  either  religious  or  moral  by 
any  such  means.  But  wherever  Law  has  licensed  temptation  to  do 
wrong,  law  may  be  fairly  asked,  nay  compelled  to  undo  its  evil 
work.  “  It  ought  ”  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  well  put  it,  “  to  be  the 
duty  of  Government  to  make  it  easy  to  do  right,  and  difficult  to  do 
wrong.” 

In  furtherance  of  this  proposition  : — Some  time  ago  the  Archbishop 
of  Cashel  advised  his  people  that  it  was  wrong  to  have  public  houses 
opened  on  Sundays  and  holidays  (applause).  He  never  thought  for 
one  moment  of  applying  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  shut  them  up, 
but  he  spoke  rationally  to  the  men  engaged  in  this  trade,  and  said :  — 
“  I  think  things  will  go  on  better  if  you  close  your  establishments  on 
those  days.”  Such  was  the  effect  that  followed  this  advice  that  the 
traders  in  the  immense  diocese  of  Cashel  and  Emly,  not  only  shut 
their  places  of  business  on  Sunday,  but  also  closed  them  on  holidays 
(hear,  hear,  and  applause).  Mr.  Sullivan  knows  very  well  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  traders  have  to  contend  with  in  their  dealings  with  the 
public,  and  the  obstacles  which  must  have  presented  themselves  before 
so  great  a  change  could  be  brought  about.  Now  from  that  fact  alone,  I 
say  that  my  proposition  is  proved.  Another  proposition  is,  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  are  a  religious  people.  I  assert  that  religion  is  the 
primary  source  of  all  our  acts,  and  1  refer  to  what  has  been  done  in 
Cashel  and  Emly,  in  proof  of  thi3.  The  same  thing  has  taken  place 
in  the  diocese  of  Ferns,  and  it  has  been  attended  with  the  same  salu¬ 
tary  result. 

Exactly  so.  His  Grace  “  thinks  things  will  go  on  better  if  you 
close  your  shops  on  these  days.”  Now  we  maintain  that  if  the 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  works  well,  and  is  good  for  the 
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people  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  it  ought  to  work  well  and  be  good 
on  every  day  of  the  week.  We  rejoice  in  the  salutary  influence 
exercised  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  But  we  maintain  against 
all  comers,  that  the  laws  of  the  land  ought  not  thus  to  necessitate 
the  interference  of  good  and  wise  men.  The  licensing  laws  if  good, 
ought  to  be  worked  out  to  their  full  extent ;  if  this  course  is  found 
to  be  dangerous,  then  the  laws  should  be  altered. 


Mr.  Denneky  has  already  proved  by  the  prison  returns,  that  drunk¬ 
enness  has  decreased  in  this  city  to  an  enormous  extent  within  the 
last  few  years.  He  has  pointed  out  that  the  committals  for  1866-7 
and  8,  were  nothing  like  one  half  what  they  were  in  the  years  1851-2 
and  3,  and  that  the  commitals  for  drunkenness  to  Grangegorman 
was  less  than  one  half  vrhat  they  had  been  in  those  years  (hear, 
hear).  Therefore  it  is  a  gross  calumny  to  assert  that  drunkenness  is 
advancing  and  making  rapid  strides  amongst  us.  I  deny  it.  I  say  that 
as  long  as  we  respect  the  clergy,  and  as  long  as  religion  comes  into  their 
aid,  we  do  not  require  any  assistance  from  Acts  of  Parliament  to  make 
the  people  sober. 


The  fallacy  contained  in  this  statement  has  already  been  pointed 
out.  Mr.  Devitt  talks  very  contemptuously  of  Acts  of  Parliament 
Is  he  aware  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  that  now  regulate  the  liquor 

traffic  ?  These  Acts  professed  to  be  enacted  in  the  interests  of 
sobriety.  Is  he  prepared  to  throw  them  all  overboard,  and  leave 
the  traffic  and  traffickers  free  ?  If  not,  what  does  he  mean  ? 

m 

In  the  course  of  his  argument  Mr.  Sullivan  availed  himself  of  that 
which  I  think  was  scarcely  fair.  We  know  in  a  popular  assembly  like 
this,  pleading  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  in  any  cause, 
the  argument  carries  with  it  a  good  deal  of  weight ;  and  any  one  who 
is  opposed  to  such,  is  certainly  placed  at  a  very  great  disadvantage. 
Is  that  principle  which  he  has  laid  down  one  that  should  be  conceded  ? 
I  tell  the  working  classes  who  are  living  in  their  rooms,  that  you  will 
have  no  more  pawer  to  control  the  issuing  of  licenses,  if  the  Bill  passed 
to-morrow,  than  you  have  at  present.  You  will  have  no  voice  in  the 
matter  at  all. 


The  people  again  !  Will  Alderman  Devitt  support  the  Bill,  if 
residential  suffrage  he  adopted  ? 

As  I  stated  before,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Sullivan,  in  the  main,  on  the 
temperance  question*  There  is  no  person  in  this  land  who  would, 
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raise  his  voice  more  in  favour  of  it  than  I  would ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  Bill  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  will  introduce  any  marked 
improvement.  We  have  instances  recorded  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  century  of  how  certain  crimes  were  punishable  by  death.  Those 
crimes  were  hemmed  round  by  fearful  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  what  was 
the  result  ?  Why  the  moment  that  mode  of  punishment  was  abolished, 
the  crimes  decreased  in  a  most  marvellous  manner.  I  heard  from  a 
relative  of  mine  who  recollected  the  period  to  which  I  am  referring, 
that  he  remembered  that  persons  were  hung  for  forgery  every 
week.  That  terrible  law  was  repealed,  and  the  result  is  that  it  is  a 
crime  which  we  now  very  seldom  hear  of  (hear,  hear). 


Does  the  Alderman  mean  to  set  up  any  analogy  between  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  forgery  and  drunkenness  ?  If  so,  the  only  argument  dedu- 
cible  from  such  a  statement  is  this : — “  The  more  facilities  for 
obtaining  liquor,  and  the  less  stringent  the  law  against  drunkenness, 
the  greater  the  sobriety  of  the  people.”  Try  that  argument  in  some 
place  Mr.  Alderman,  where  men  have  had  no  knowledge  of  facts 
for  half  a  century. 


Mr.  Sullivan  has  alluded  to  the  ill  effects  following  from  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  legislation  on  many  matters  of  public  interest.  He  has  also 
propounded  a  proposition  to  which  I  fully  subscribe — namely,  that  we 
legislate  on  other  matters  equally  important,  which  has  worked  well, 
and  he  has  adduced  the  sanitary  laws.  Why  did  we  do  so  ?  The 
reason  is  that  if  a  man  wished  to  be  dirty  in  his  person  or  in  his 
house,  if  the  consequence  of  that  did  not  inflict  any  bad  effects  on 
his  neighbour,  we  would  not  interfere  with  his  liberty.  Why  were 
the  sanitary  laws  passed?  To  stop  the  spread  of  contagion.  When 
the  lanes,  the  alleys,  the  houses,  and  tenements  of  the  poor  are  neglected, 
we  take  the  matter  in  hands,  and  keep  them  in  proper  order,  and 
thereby  protect  the  lives  of  the  citizens  from  disease  and  death. 


It  is  just  so  with  the  liquor  traffic.  “  If  the  consequences  of  that 
(traffic)  did  not  inflict  any  bad  effects  on  his  (the  drunkard’s) 
neighbour,  we  would  not  interfere  with  his  liberty.”  Will  Alder¬ 
man  Devitt  kindly  turn  to  the  preamble  of  the  Permissive  Bill. 
He  will  find  this  little  matter  explained  there. 


Alderman  Devitt — Now  what  is  the  effect  of  the  law,  with  regard 
to  betting  houses,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  ?  Simply  this,  that 
not  one  man  out  of  five  hundred  is  ever  summoned  for  keeping  such, 
gut  I  deny  that  any  legislation  passed  with  regard  to  betting  houses  has 
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prevented  gambling  or  horse  racing  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Is  it 
not  the  fact  that  gambling  and  horse  racing  never  assumed  such 
proportions  as  they  have  in  the  present  day  ?  (hear,  hear.)  Is  that  not 
proving  my  argument,  that  you  cannot  make  people  good  by  Act  of 
Parliament 

While  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press  six  persons  are 
undergoing  trial  in  London  for  keeping  betting  houses.  The  Act 
against  such  places  was  not  intended  to  stop  horse  racing.  It  was 
intended  to  stop,  and  has  stopped  to  a  large  extent,  the  sons  of  the 
nobility  from  squandering  away  estates,  before  they  even  came  into 
their  possession. 


Many  persons  think  the  fact  of  having  certain  newspapers  published  in 
this  country  is  most  lamentable  and  injurious  to  its  best  interests.  I 
would  like  the  proposition  to  be  quietly  made  to  the  respected  proprietor 
of  one  newspaper,  that  the  result  of  his  writings  should  be  put  to  the 
vote  of  the  poor  law  voters  of  Dublin,  whether  his  newspaper  should 
be  put  down  or  not. 

Mr.  Sullivan. — I  would  be  quite  content. 

Alderman  Devitt. — A  great  and  gross  injustice  would  be  done,  and 
I  would  be  sorry  for  the  interests  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  that  he  should  try 
the  experiment  (laughter.) 


A  letter  from  Mr.  Sullivan  in  the  Freemans  Journal  immediately 
following  the  appearance  of  the  report  of  this  debate,  made  clear  a 
point  obvious  enough  in  the  above  remark  ;  namely,  that  he  under¬ 
stood  Alderman  Devitt  to  propose,  as  to  newspaper  publications  in 
general,  the  counterpart  of  the  Alliance  proposition  of  a  ratepayers 
two-thirds  veto  on  the  drink  licenses.  It  was  in  reply  to  this,  as 
he  understood  it,  that  Mr.  Sullivan  expressed  himself,  as  one  news¬ 
paper  proprietor,  willing  enough  to  trust  the  existence  of  newspaper 
literature  to  a  two-thirds  veto.  But  whether  Mr.  Sullivan  be  “  con¬ 
tent”  or  not  we  demur  to  the  argument,  and  for  the  following 
reason  :  Whenever  a  newspaper  proprietor  is  considered  to  imperil 
the  public  peace  by  his  writings,  the  law  steps  in  and  makes  short 
work  of  him.  Of  this  we  have  had  illustrations  in  our  own  time. 
No  civil  war  could  cause  so  much  suffering  and  sorrow  as  the 
liquor  traffic  is  causing  every  year.  Why  not  trust  the  people 
then  to  deal. with  the  great  cause  of  nearly  all  our  sufferings. 


I  am  as  much  opposed  to  the  evils  of  intemperance  as  any  man,  and 
I  tell  those  philanthropists  who  spend  their  Sundays  in  endeavouring  to 
reform  their  fellow  citizens,  to  go  on  with  their  work,  to  seek  by 
every  means  in  their  power  to  convince  their  hearers  that  they  would 
be  doing  right  in  becoming  teetotalers.  Let  them  convince  their 
hearers  if  possible,  that  the  practice  of  drinking  is  a  bad  practice,  and 
one  that  should  be  abandoned  (hear,  hear.)  But  very  often,  I  regret 
to  say,  the  greatest  intemperance  in  language  is  indulged  in  at  those 
meetings.  Now,  my  Lord,  I  admit  that  the  time  is  come  when  some  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  should  take  place  with  regard 
to  the  licensing  system  (hear,  hear.)  I  think  the  time  has  come  when 
indiscriminate  licensing  should  be  put  down,  but  as  to  the  Bill  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  I  deny  that  it  would  in  any  degree  mitigate  the  evils 
of  intemperance. 


Whether  Sir  W.  Lawson’s  Bill  would  mitigate  the  evils  of  intem¬ 
perance  or  not,  can  only  be  proved  by  a  fair  trial.  Give  it  a  chance; 
we  will  abide  by  the  result. 

I  listened  attentively  to  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Vereker,  and  I 
confess  that  I  could  get  no  argument  from  what  he  said  except  one, 
and  that  was  in  reference  to  the  ill  effects  that  would  arise  from  the 
sale  of  diseased  meat.  Nothing  would  induce  the  Legislature  to  pass 
those  sanitary  laws,  except  that  it  were  for  the  good  of  the  community  ; 
but  I  cannot  conceive  for  one  moment  that  the  passing  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson’s  Bill  would  have  any  such  beneficial  effect. 


Sanitary  laws  are  enacted  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community. 
The  Permissive  Bill  wherever  adopted  would  dry  up  the  source  of 
nearly  all  the  crime  and  pauperism  that  exists.  This  means  that 
it  would  diminish  the  rates,  and  increase  the  security,  happiness, 
and  comfort  of  the  people.  Is  not  this  sufficient  to  justify  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  Alderman’s  own  showing. 


Several  charges,  and  some  of  them  of  a  grave  character,  have 
been  levelled  against  the  licensed  vintners  of  this  city,  which  I  believe 
to  be  wholly  unfounded.  I  have  been  •  connected  with  the  trade  in 
some  measure  for  many  years.  I  know  a  good  many  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  it,  and  I  maintain  from  my  experience  that  those  indivi¬ 
duals  have  been  wrongly  described  by  those  gentlemen  who  are  advo¬ 
cates  of  this  Bill.  The  licensed  vintners  of  Dublin  are  as  charitable, 
as  religious,  as  moral,  and  as  well  conducted  a  body  of  men  as  can  be 


